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Going to the New York Fair? 





T is difficult, of course, to sum up the New 

York World’s Fair in a few words and for peo- 
ple of varied interests, but the reports we have 
heard have, on the whole, been favorable (though 
not unqualifiedly so). 


OR those of our subscribers who may be planning 
to go to the New York World's Fair,!' CR 


is glad to offer a few suggestions concerning res 











taurants and hotels. What follows is, of course, at 
best only a very fractional list, and many excellent 
restaurants and hotels have doubtless been omitted 
Nevertheless, names given will have 
value to all who are unfamiliar with New York and 


its facilities. “We 


we hope the 


should perhaps add a word of 
explanation in connection with the list of restaurants 
We have tried to pick those that 
be depended upon to serve superior 

has time to look up 
neighborhood restaurants far outside the theatre and 


which follows 
can usually 
food. However, unless one 
hotel district, really first-class food and service in 
New York City 


Fair will all too soon clis« over 


are expensive-—as visitors to the 
sometimes bringing 
twice as high a price as exactly the same quality 
obtainable in a smaller city. But please don’t blame 
us for the prices charged! We realize they may well 
seem Outrageous to persons familiar with good eat 
ing places in small towns. 
New York Restaurants Featuring European 

Cookery 
French: 

Maurice Raviol, 

\rmando, 54 East 55 Street. Small 
Very good food 


Consult telephone directory for addresses 


t ds Kpensive, nia 
be crowded. 

l.ongchamps. 
ot 12 branches. Feature fresh (not frozen) and fresh 

oked foods. Service charge in lieu of tipping. 

Buchler, 814 Lexington Avenue. 

Robert, 33 West 55 Street. 

Henri, 40 West 46 Street 


line food, but expe ISI VE 
| xpensive. 


Those of our subscribers who have long been familiar with CR's wo 
who are well aware of the gr pair \ ve always taken to avoi 
the semblance of “ imercial interests, will 
be surprised to find t 
i 


to 


naive 

some of the 

what 

agencies c« 

Names mi 

has been accor 
Another and more 

the Fair is that we ! i 

concur with our vie I all available funds yuld be 


ym of extibit 
! participatlior 


ir subscribers wil 


iming large 

sltimate 
them (or 
Dusiness ‘ t ver 
Movement, what consume t t need to know vi 
retrigerat yl ) ly ! 
omy They « rticularly need to be shown by means of impressive 
exhibits that the refrigeration or petroleum or radio industry is big and 
rich and can afiord to put on an interesting show—building up prestige, 
instead of cutting down prices 


for best service and e& 
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Zimmerman’s Hungaria Restaurant, 163 West 46 Street 
French cooking. Though inexpensive ($1 up), has ex 
cellent floor show 


' 


Petitpas, 317 West 29 Street. Inexpensive 
Swedish, with usual smorgasbord 

Kungsholm, 142 East 55 Street. 

Rathskeller, 201 East 52 Street. 

Wivel, 254 West 


likely 


54 Street Features a floor show 
to be crowded 

\lso the following: 

258 West 23 Street An 


restaurant 


Cavanaugh's iId-time New 
York 

Keen's English Chop Llouse, 72 West 36 Street. 

Luchow’s Restaurant, 110 East 14 Street. 
New York restaurant. 

Sutler Hall, 400 West 119 Street 


L'niversitv.) 


\n old-time 


(Neat 
Moderately priced compared with three 


Columbia 


preceding restaurants. ” 
Stouffer’s Restaurants, 540 Fifth Avenue, and 42 Street 
ind Park 


Avenue. Said to have same management 


ind standards as Stouffer's in Philadelphia, but prices 
slightly higher 

Fraunces’ Tavern 
York restaurant 


54 Pearl Street \n historic old New 
Excellent food; prices reasonable 


Restaurants On Your Way to New York 
Stouffer’s Restaurants, 215 South Broad Street, and 1526 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
cellent 
most expensive restaurants 

Sookbinders Seafood louse, 215 
Philadelphia. | sea food 

Old Ferry Inn, at Delaware River bridge, Was 
Crossing, Pa. 

Phe Old Sun Inn, Bethlehem, Pa 

Phe William Penn Inn, Gwynedd, Pa. 22 
west of Philadelphia, on U.S. Highway 202) 

win Grill, Scranton, Pa 

The Old Heidelberg, Swiftwater | 
Pocono mountain country. (On U.S 


Inexpensive, but ex 


food, freshly cooked, in the manner of the 


South 15 Street 
specially good 


ington 


miles north 


‘a In attractive 
Hlighway 611 
hetween Scranton and Stroudsburg.) (serman cooking 
Che Village, Lancaster, Pa. 
Highway ) 
Hotel Fauchere, Milford, Pa I Ss 
In northwestern New Jersey 
Cochran House, Newton, N.J. (on U.S. Highway 206) 
De Cleene’s Clinton House, Clinton, N.J. (on U.S. High 
way 22). 
In north central New Jersey 
Day's Restaurant, second floor, 40 Park Place 
town, N.J. (on U.S. Highway 202) 


Hotels 


New York hotel rates, already high, have been 


ris on the Lincol: 


Highway 6 


Morris 


raised recently, partly on account of extremely high 
labor costs, and also because of expected World's 
Fair business. First-class hotel rates are $6 or more 
for one person, $9-14 for two. 
(in the main, as good as the best hotels in most 


lower-priced hotels 


smaller cities) charge $3-5 for one person, $4-8 for 
two. 
horns with your sleep, better ask for a room high 


If you’re not used to city noises and taxi 
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up, or specially emphasize a quiet side, or court. 
Some hotels of the moderate-price class that can be 
recommended are: 


Martinique Hotel, Broadway & 32 Street. (Convenient 

Prince George Hotel, 14 East 28 Street. (Caters es 
pecially to quiet, mannerly clientele. Exceptionalh 
spacious and comfortable public rooms.) 
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Brevoort Hotel, Fifth Avenue & 8 Street. Rooms and 
meals reasonable. 

Lafayette Hotel, University Place & 9 Street. Room- 
reasonable. Meals expensive, though superior 

Hotels of the big and busy kind: 

MecAlpin Hotel, Broadway & 34 Street. (Convenient. 

Roosevelt Hotel, Madison Avenue & 45 Street 

siltmore, Madison Avenue & 43 Street 


New Report on Oil Burners, Boilers Suitable for Use with Oul 
Burners, and Combination Boitler-Burner Units 


New reports bringing up to date and greatly ex- 
panding the information on these subjects, which 
are of vital importance to many subscribers, are 
nearing completion. The large amount of work in 
volved in preparing a careful study of so difficult a 
subject made it impossible to issue the findings now, 
in our last monthly Bulletin before fall. For the 
benefit of those CR subscribers who may require 
this information before then, to help them in buy- 
ing or planning the purchase of an oil burner, and 
who, we believe, will be willing to bear the extra 
cost of preparing the report, we will provide, if a 


Mechanical 

HIS year’s tests of mechanical refrigerators by 
Consumers’ Research show a difference in oper- 
ating costs, between the most and least efficient 
1939 electric refrigerators tested, of approximately 
$1 per month at average rates charged for elec- 
tricity. The findings nicely illustrate the relative 
unimportance of first costs on many items purchased 
by consumers, for the most efficient refrigerator co-ts 
initially $50 more than the least efficient one, vet 
after four years of operation, it would become the 
least expensive of the group even if it did not offer 
the likelihood of a greater total number of years of 
service life. At high electric rates, the difference in 
operating costs will still more favor the higher- 
priced refrigerator and it is only at exceptionally 
low electric rates, say 2 cents or 2% cents per kilo- 
watt-hour, that the less efficient refrig ator would, 
assuming an equal service life, be as economical a 
purchase as the most efficient and more costly one. 
Even the consumer who has a good refrigerator 
is going to be urged more and more to get a new, 
and supposedly better, one. ‘The refrigeration 
industry will attempt to persuade owners to ac- 
celerate their replacement,’’ as one business mag- 
azine put it, “just as the automobile industry has 
been doing successfully for years.’’ As a matter of 
fact, you may be justified in exchanging your old 
refrigerator for a new one, as the salesman would 
have you do, if you are sure that the new one has 
been found by test to consume a comparatively 
small amount of electricity. (A simple test with a 
kilowatt-hour meter will suffice to determine, if you 
have any doubt, whether the refrigerator you now 


sufficient number of requests are received promptly, 
accompanied by remittance, a mimeographed in- 
terim Special Bulletin at 25 cents (stamps accept- 
ible). This issue will be confidential and available 
only to current subscribers to CR’s combined ser 
vice. In somewhat revised and perhaps condensed 
form, the substance of this Special Bulletin will, it 
is expected, appear in our regular monthly Bulletins 
around November or December 1939. {Reports 
on stokers and other heating equipment will follow, 
according to present plan, but are expected to be 
available only in the monthly Bulletin series. 


Refrigerators 


have consumes an unusual amount of current.) It 
you live in a region where electric rates are not un- 
usually low, purchase of the new refrigerator, if it 
is very efficient, may save something like $1 to $1.50 
a month on the electric bill, a sum sufficient to 
balance the cost of depreciation of the new refriger 
ator figured at 10 percent per year. 

As to the choice between a good electric refriger- 
ator and a gas refrigerator, that depends upon local 
rates for electricity and gas, and in any community 
where electric rates are rather high, or gas rates ex 
ceptionally low, the problem will bear careful look- 
ing into by any consumer wanting to make an 
economical selection. The gas refrigerator will be 
more expensive to buy; and, in most localities, it 
will also be more expensive to operate by a factor 
of possibly two to one. It has definte disadvan 
tages, too, for any family which is likely to move 
from one apartment or house to another. 

As to the advertising claims made for 1939 
refrigerators, the consumer must remember that the 
industry now considers itself in its “replacement 
phase of development,” and industries in replace- 
ment phases go in for lavish advertising of sales 
features of new models, whether these features be 
important or not, in order to prevent prices from 
taking their natural decline when research, develop- 
ment, and factory tooling costs have been covered. 
(As with automobiles, if designs were stabilized, 
and new claiins for grandeur, luxury, and the like, 
were not invented, prices would tend to decline 
rapidly because consumers would tend to stay out 
of the market, wearing the product out before buy- 
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ing again.) This year’s big new advertising develop- 
ment is the Frigidaire Cold Wall—the “New! 
Amazing Discovery,” the ‘Sensational New-Type 
Refrigerator,” the ‘‘modern food-keeping miracle,”’ 
etc., etc. It is not an accident, of course, that the 
new “‘food-keeping miracle” costs more than last 
year’s refrigerators. (Now presumably antedilu 
vian?) Advertisers of competing brands, naturally, 
have had to scurry around and discover for their own 
products something which could be similarly bally 
hooed. General Electric hit upon ‘Selective Air 
Conditions.”” Stewart Warner suddenly produced 
in “Amazing ‘Humidified Cold’ Compartment.” 
Norge put out “‘the new and amazing C/M Syn- 
hronizer”’ claimed to keep foods ‘‘juicy fresh twice 
as long.”” The particular advantage claimed for the 
Cold Wall refrigerator is that it will store foods ‘days 
longer than ever before.’’ It will seem doubtful to 
many readers, and it seems very doubtful to CR, 
that the average housewife will wish to store foods 
“days longer’ than she has been able to do right 
along with any good electric refrigerator. Storing 
foods was pretty well done, if only a little care was 
taken, in the backward, horse-and-buggy days of a 
year ago (consumers who remember advertising 
—as few do—may recall that refrigerators were 
claimed to be practically miracles in 1938, too). 


The operating cost of the Cold Wall may in some 
cases be somewhat higher than that of the con- 
ventional Frigidaire refrigerator (because of being 
run at a lower average temperature), according 
to information reaching CR. The housewife 
who is overawed by the advertising pictures show- 
ing shriveled peas (or are they blueberries?) kept 
several days in the wrong kind of refrigerator (that 
is, not a Cold Wall), should remember that the 
miracles of food preservation provided by the Cold 
Wall can be achieved in other refrigerators by no 
more treuble than keeping such stored items 
covered. But you won't see any Frigidaire adver 
tising: “Cover your food and save $75.”’ 


One who wishes to compute for his own particular 
circumstances the comparative cost of operation ol 
the 1939 refrigerators tested by Consumers’ Re- 
search can do so easily from the data given in the 
following table. It must, of course, be remembered 
that operating costs will vary in different homes, 
depending upon how a refrigerator is used; for 
instance, as CR has pointed out in a previous re- 
port, keeping the inside temperature at 40°F instead 
of the more reasonable figure of 44°F may increase 
the cost of operation as much as 35 percent. Oper- 
ating cost also depends upon the amount of ice 
made—-ten pounds of ice consuming about 2% to 
5 cents’ worth of electricity. In the table given, the 
first figure for monthly cost is the experimentally 
determined cost for operating a refrigerator with- 
out opening its door in a room maintained at the 


constant temperature of 70°F; the second figure is 
the cost for a month when the room temperature is 
raised to 80°F, and the third figure is the cost for a 
month when the room temperature is raised to 
90°F. The temperature inside each refrigerator was 
38°F at 70°F room temperature, and rose to 43°F 
at 90°F room temperature. It has been learned by 
experience that the cost of operating a refrigerator 
loaded with food and used under average conditions 
in a home will often be close to the figures in the 
second column, as shown in Table I, and usually 
will not exceed the figures in the third column 
(assuming a cost of 5 cents per kilowatt-hour for 
electric current). Differing from preceding years, 





TABLE I 


A comparison of operating costs per month of 
1939, 6-cubic-foot refrigerators. The electric rate 
is assumed to be 5 cents per kilowatt-hour.! 


Room Temperature 
in 

Vegrees Fahrenheit 

70° 80° 90° 


General Electric Thrifty Six $ .80 $1.10 $1.45 
Frigidaire Super- Value 6-39 95 1.30 1.70 
Crosley LA9-60 1.25 1.65 2.05 
Montgomery Ward Model 60 1.35 1.75 2 
Coldspot, Cat. No. 22—3380 1.90 2.15 2.45 
Electrolux Gas Refrigerator 

The Duchess. K-600 (at 

6.82c per therm, a com- 

mon natural gas rate, 

equivalent to a gas of 

1100 Btu per cu [rt at 

75c per 1000 cu ft) 55 75 95 


(at 23.2c per therm, a 
low rate for city gas 
{manufactured, not 
natural} equivalent to 
a manufactured gas of 
540 Btu per cu ft at 
$1.25 per 1000 cu ft) 1.90 2.55 $.20 


(at 40c per therm, a 
low rate for bot- 
tled gas, equivalent to 
8.6c per pound of pro 
pane) 3.30 4.40 5§.50 


(One therm is 190,000 British thermal units.) 


! Approximate operating costs at other rates may be computed by 
simple proportion For example, if you pay on the average 6 cents 
per kilowatt-hour for electricity the operating cost per month of 
the General Electric Thrifiy Six becomes at 80°F: 6/5x $1.10=@$§1.32 
Simlarly if you buy gas at the rate of 15 cents per therm, the 
operating cost per month of the Hlecirolux Duchess becomes at 


80°F: 15.6.82 x §.75 = $1.65 











the refrigerators tested in 1939 were 6-cubic-foot 
models (now the most popular size). 
The refrigerators which CR purchased for test 
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on 


were, as in previous years, the lower-priced ‘‘econ 


These lack a few of the gadgets of 


omy” models. 
ih 


the more expensive models but, in general, have the 
same refrigerating mechanism and cabinet. Whether 
one should pay $20 or more for the “extras” is a 
for the individual to decide for himself afte: 
considered them in relation to his own par 
and pocket book. The industry fol 


lows the practice common in the automobile trade 


matter 
he has 


ticular needs 


and pushes the higher-priced models even to the 
point, in some localities, of not revealing the exis 
tence of lower-priced models. Prices in different 
localities may differ somewhat from those given in 
the listings. “The refrigerators were bought by CR, 
with the exception of Electrolux K-600 and the 
Montgomery Ward Model 60 refrigerators; 


two random-selected samples were loaned to CR 


these 


for the period of the test Tests of some brands 


previously reported on were not repeated this year, 
in order to make it possible to test other re frige ra 
which are of interest to many subscribers as shown 


by theirletters. “The 1939 refrigerators in this report 


Ors 


were tested according to the standard procedure 


described in /lousehold Llectri 
ards of the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association. The room temperatures ranged from 
70°F to 110°F. 
cordance with the NEMA recommended standard 
method for computing dimensions, revised 1938 
In addition, the refrigerators were given an endur 
ance test under severe conditions of temperature 


tefrigerator Stand 


Dimensions were determined in ac 


and relative humidity for a period of sixty days, and 
the interior porcelain enamel was tested for resist 
ance to staining by food acids. Efficiency was well 
maintained by the refrigerators during the endur 
ance test. | xcept as noted in the listings, there was 
no staining of the porcelain enamel. Refrigerating 
capacity (cold-maintaining ability under sever 
conditions) was judged adequate with the possibl 
exception of the -lectrolux. ‘Thermostatic controls 
were judged satisfactory in all cases. © All the 1939 
refrigerators had a device to assist in releasing the 
ice trays; Frigidaire and Electrolux besides had 
aluminum quick-release grids in all trays, and Mont 
gomery Ward had a quick-release in one tray and 
rubber grids in the other three trays. These three 
refrigerators also were the only ones tested which 
had automatic-return controls. All 
refrigerators tested were equipped with drip trays 
and all had three ice trays except the Electrolux and 
the Montgomery Ward, which had four. Further 
equipment is mentioned in the listings. Hazards 
of the various refrigerants were discussed in CR’s 
May 1934 Handbook; that discussion is still up to 
date. Ratings of a few important brands tested in 
1937 or in 1938, but not in 1939, have been briefly 
repeated as indicated in the listings, for the con- 
Ratings are cr 39 except as 


defrost ing 


venience of the reader. 
noted. 
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A. Recommended 
; rigudatr 5) (pe r-lalue 6 39 (Frigidaire Corp . Das ton 
Ohio) $149.75 11.4 sq ft shelf area 


] ae ; 
Sealed compressor, rotary type. Second lowest in cost 


6 cu ft capacity, 


ol operation ol electric refrigerators tested Quiet in 
operation except for a hum when starting up. Refrig 
erant was dichlorotetrafluoroethane. “Features of the 


ext highe | riced model, Frigidatre Special 6 39,81; 4 
lightly larger storage space and shelf area; more 
laborat cabinet but the same mecl inism is the mod 


tested: four ice trays instead of three; froze eight pounds 
had one cove ed ere ible pan i 


thermometer, and automatic interior light. “The new 
Dulu 39 has 


widely advertised Frigidaire Cold-Wall Du 


if ice instead of SIX: 


two food compartments, an upper and a lower one 
separated by a glass plate. The lower compartment is 
cooled by coils in the wall and bottom of the refrigerator 
through which brine circulates; its design is such as t 
cause less drying A briet 


check test was conducted to arrive at an estimate of the 


out of the foods stored in it. 


comparative operating costs; in this limited test, cost 


“ed 
for current were found to run fairly close to the figure 


for Frigidaire 3 uper Lalue 6 39 « lhe ( ‘old Wa l model 
was not subjected to the full series of tests given to the 
other 1939 refrigerators; no indication can be afforded at 
this time of Cold Wall's continued good performance 
CTV ICE 

General Elect) Thrift 1.B6-39-A (General Electri 
Co., Cleveland $149.50. 6.4 cu ft capacit' 0.3 ¢ ! 
larger than advertised 11.8 sq ft shelf area Sealed 
compressor, reciprocating type Lowest 1 cost. ol 
operation of the electric refrigerators tested. Quiet ir 
operation. Refrigerant was sulphur dioxid his 


(S149.50) have the 


model and the Llotpoint 120-EA-63 


ame dimensions and are similar in most respects, i 
cluding mechanical clements The Jlotpoint wever 
has a fan-cooled tube and fin condenser; the GF has a 
natural-dratt-cooled plate condense 1 he (,enera 
Klectric Co. will possibly give information on the relative 
current-use ethciency of the two brand pon 

inquiry by subscribers. ©The next higher priced Ge 
ilectric model was the J B6, $189.50. keature san 
volume of storage space, and the same mechanism a 
the model tested, a more elaborate iinet, and som 


what greater shelf area; four ice trays instead of thre 


froze eight pounds of ice instead of six; had one coveres 


vegetable pan, a thermometer, and automatic interios 
light. 

Gthson S-57, $159.50. cr 37 

Hotpoint 120EB51, $159.50. cr 37 

Westinghouse HS-52, $167. er 38 


B. Intermediate 


Crosley Shelvador, .A9-60 (The Crosley Corp., Cincinnati 
$137.50. 6.6 cu ft capacity (0.6 cu ft larger than adver 
tised), 14.9 sq ft shelf area (including the shelf area of the 

Sealed con yo 


racks in the recessed door). essor, reci 
rocating type. Cost of operation about 50° J higher tha: 
for General Electric Thrifty Six. Quiet in operation 
Refrigerant was dichlorodifluoromethane 
with wire rack in door for holding small articles. ©The 
next higher-priced model, Crosley LB565 ($179.50), had 
a different cabinet and a somewhat different sealed unit 
from the model tested. 

Grunow 53W, $149.50. cr 37 

Kelvinator KS6-38, $182.95. cr 3% 


Equipped 
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BK. Intermediate (contd.) 
urd LS-50, $156.25. er 37 


\lontgomery Ward & Co., Model 60, De Lune $149.95 
retail store. 6.6 cu ft capacity. 14.7 sq ft shelf area 
0.7 sq ft larger than advertised). Open compressor 
eciprocating type. Cost of operation about 60% greater 
than for General Electric model tested. Slight noise, but 
judged not objectionable. Considerable vibration of 
mechanism while running—about 3/16 in. Refrigerant 
vas dichlorodifluoromethane. Equipment included 
thermometer, a water jug, and a covered, enamelwar 
drawer in bottom of food compartment. Molded plasti 
handle of drawer in food compartment broke the first 
time the drawer was pulled open because one of the 
attaching screws lacked threads. Models 640, 622 
and 760, carried in retail stores, and models 1640, 1622 
listed in the mail-order catalogs, are claimed by the 
company to have operating cost comparable to Model 
60. They differ in equipment and style of cabinet. Note 

at retail store models average about $10 to $17 (with 
ut considering cost of freight on mail order models 
higher in price than corresponding mail-order models 

Vorge, S-52-8, $169.95. cr 38 

ervel Electrolux, The Duchess, K-600 Servel In Evans 
ville, Ind.) $259.50. 5.7 cu ft capacity (0.3 cu ft les 
than advertised), 11.8 sq ft shelf area (0.6 sq ft less tha 
advertised). Absorption machine driven by the heat of 
a gas flame. Cost of operation using natural city ga 
O84 per therm (see Table 1) about 30% less than fo 
General Electric Thrifty Six at Sc per kilowatt-hour 
using manufactured city gas, 23.2c per therm—ovs 


twice that for General Electric Thrifty Six; using bottled 
gas, 40c pel therm-—about four times that for General 
Electric Thrifty Six. (Price of gas, in order for The 


Duchess to be equal in economy to the General Electri 
] hrifty Six with electricity at 5 per kilowatt-hour 
should be approximately 10x per therm, which is equiva! 
ent to 540 Btu manufactured city gas at 55c per 1000 cu 


6 


B. Intermediate (contd.) 


ft and 1100 Btu natural city gas at $1.10 per 1000 cu ft.) 
(Quiet in operation. Kefrigerant was ammonia (differing 
from model tested in 1938, in which both ammonia and 
methyl chloride were used). Refrigerating capacity at 
high room temperatures was inadequate (a fault not 
found in the model tested in 1938). Temperature in 
cabins t rose to 19°F with the coldest setting of the dial 
when the room temperature was 110°F. Equipment in- 
cluded a thermometer and two covered metal drawers 
it bottom of food compartment. Features of the next 
lower-priced model, Servel Electrolux K-600A, The 
Baroness, $219.50: same mechanism, same storage space, 
shelf area, and number of ice trays; lacked quick 
release grids in ice trays, metal drawers in food com- 
partment, interior light, semi-automatic defrosting, and 
a few less important refinements 
Stewart Warner, C-700, $159.50. cr 37 


Cc. Not Recommended 


Coldspot, Cat. No. 22—-3380 (Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 
$99.50 plus freight. 6.4 cu ft capacity, 12.2 sq ft shelf 


area (0.8 sq ft greater than advertised). Open com 
pressor, rotary type. Cost of operation about double 
that of the General Electric Thrifty Si Refrigerant, 
sulphur dioxide. Door of refrigerator did not close 


tightly at one corner, and left an opening through which 
air could leak unless the door was slammed vigorously. 
Klectric switch controlling light in cabinet did not 
function until repaired; before that light burned contin 
iously. Due toa manufacturing defect, door to evaporator 
did not operat prop rlv, as received. (Grapefruit juice 
caused slight staining of interior enamel. Equipment 
included one covered, enamelware drawet and one open 


vire drawer at bottom of food compartment. {Features 


f the next higher-priced models, Cat. No. 22—3368 
$114.50), and Cat. No. 22 3370 ($129.50) sain 
mechanisn une thermal insulation somewhat more 


elaborate cabinet 
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E wish to acknowledge in this, the con 

W cluding issue of CR’s Volume V, ou: 
extensive indebtedness to the many expert 
consultants of CR for their extremely valuabl 
services on this and previous series of Bulletins. 
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ve of the national market than would other 
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THE STUDEBAKER CHAMPION 


NE consultant regards the design and construc 
O tion of this new car as a milestone in Amer 
ican automobile history. It should give the “Big 
Three” (Ford, Plymouth, and Chevrolet) enough ser 
ious competition to make them realize that a large pro 
portion of the public really desires an automobile 
capable of good and economical performance. The 
public too long has had to manage with cars of 
conventional, heavy design except for the substitu- 
tion of a low-powered engine. Such cars (e.g. Ford 
60), though capable of giving better economy, have 
not fully satisfied drivers because of their dislike fo: 
shifting gears and their habituation to cars with a 
much higher power-weight ratio. Studebaker, in 
seeking to provide an economical car principally by 
the method of weight reduction, appears to have 
taken a step in the right direction for the American 
market. This method permits the attainment of 
good “performance” (hill-climbing, speed, and 
accelerating ability) by maintaining the power 
weight ratio of the heavier cars. 

Most drivers associate light cars with poor riding 
qualities, an objection that should not apply to the 
Champion, for a sizable proportion of the weight 
saved is unsprung weight, making for well-cushioned 
riding. The Champion is approximately 500 pounds 
lighter than the average of the Ford, Plymouth, and 
Chevrolet. This approximate 20 percent weight 
reduction, with correct carburetor adjustment, man- 
ifold design, and driving practices, should result in 
real operating economies, and it seems that Stude 
baker’s claims of 10 to 25 percent greater economy 
are at least possible. On the other hand, there 
is the question of whether the potentialities of 
greater economy may not be lost by a tendency of 
dealers to recommend and consumers to use premium 
gasoline in the engine in order to give it a perform. 
ance which would seem favorable in comparison 
with larger and heavier cars. 

Because the Champion is a ‘‘medium-sized”’ car, it 
should better suit the American taste than little 
cars or midgets like the Baniam and the new Crosley. 
Subscribers above normal stature who may be inter- 
ested in the Champion will wish to pay particular 
attention to its interior dimensions and driving 
comfort; one consultant considers the car ‘‘a bit 
on the small side.” 

It is important to note that there will be a certain 
element of risk in purchasing the Champion, as is 
the case with all new, untried products (see CR's Feb- 
ruary 1939 Bulletin, p. 22, re Bendix washing ma- 
chine). The American consumer is too prone to 
forget that in all new products, particularly as com- 
plex an article as a modern automobile, there is 
always the possibility of “bugs’’ quite unexpected 
by the manufacturer, appearing in actual use. 


However, so far as can be judged at the present 
writing, there is no particular reason to expect 
trouble with this car. Only time can tell whether: 
the Champion, with its lighter construction through 
out, a power plant with rather high revolutions per 
mile, relatively small ratio of connecting-rod length 
to stroke, with consequent high piston side-thrust 
and increase in rate of wear, will stand up as well ir 
actual use as some of the older and more fully tried 
cars. On present information, this car appears to 
warrant a B. Intermediate rating. It would be ex- 
pected that if the engine stands up well in service 
and no significant defects in the rest of the chassis 
or in the body develop in use, the rating might he 
changed to A. Recommended 


$740 to $806 


B. Intermediate 


Price Group 4 


Studebaker Champion 6, G ($740 factory del’d plus $87, 
approximately, del'd N.Y.C.) 78 hp at 4000 rpm. 110 
in. wheelbase. Over-all length 186 in. Weight, 2375 |b 
Brake factor 40. No depreciation figure available, as 
this isa new car. Adequate generator. with voltage con 
trol. Delage front-wheel suspension. Full-length water 
jacket. Lowest-priced car on which overdrive and “hill 
holder” are available. The “Standard” model with ar 
overdrive ($45 extra) comes to about the same price as 
the de luxe without the overdrive and will give exception 
al economy on long runs where the speed is regularh 
ver 30 mph. The tires (5.50 x 16) are of adequate size 
to carry the car and its load. The average consumer will 

be well advised to resist the salesmen’s recommendations 

of the de luxe model at approximately $60 more. It is 
doubtful that the added qualities are worth the extra 


price 


ei ee 


Corrections and Emendations to: 
Consumers’ Research Bulletin 
issue of March 1939 


Page 9 Sewing Machines: White Rotary. In 
third line of listing, delete phrase, ‘‘built-in motor.” 
Page 20 Home Building: Col. 1, lines 8 and 9. 
delete reference to Mac-Mar Steel Framing; pro 
duction of this has been discontinued. 


Consumers’ Research Bulletin 


issue of April 1939 


Page 15 Roller Skates: Flying Scout. These 
skates are obtainable from regular dealers, as well 
as through rollerskating rinks. 
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BATHING CAPS 


oo often it seems to make little differenc« 
"tahoe one pays much or little for a bathing 
cap; even an expensive one is apt to tear or split 
during a gay afternoon in the water, and few of 
them do an effective job of keeping the hair dry if 
worn by an active swimmer who enjoys diving 
Chey do hold the hair out of the way, however, and 
keep it at least partially dry. The heavy caps of a 
type and thickness of rubber which resist stretching 
often have a long life, but are found uncomfortabk 
to wear by some. Gum rubber caps, usually com 
fortable to wear, sometimes show remarkable du 
rability. The plain, lightweight, easily stretched 
Latex caps are comfortable and probably keep the 
hair as dry as any of the more complicated designs 


often sold as more effective in protecting the hair; 


these Latex caps, however, did not give indication 
of good durability in the tests just completed for 
Consumers’ Research. 


For these tests, 13 women’s smart-looking bathing 
caps were purchased. As these had to be bought i1 
the late winter in order to be reported in this Bul 
letin, it was impossible to include any of the 5- and 
10-cent store caps which are on sale in the Northern 
states during the summer swimming season only 
The department store cruise shops, various sporting 
goods stores, and the mail-order houses, however, 
vielded a fairly good assortment at various price 
levels and in several popular styles. 


The chief deteriorating agents in the life of a 
bathing cap appear to be oxidation, action of sun 
light, action of water, puncture by hairpins, snag 
ging, and tearing. The test methods were devised 
to give accelerated deterioration of the rubber caps 
under certain controlled conditions related to norma! 
use on the beach or in the pool. 


Samples were subjected to oxidation in an oxygen 
bomb: resistance to action of sunlight was deter 
mined by exposure of the samples to the rays from 
a sunlamp for 48 hours; changes of color and loss of 
elasticity were evaluated after samples had been 
submerged in hot water (66°C) for 48 hours; the 
force necessary to puncture each sample unde: 
controlled conditions was measured in each case 
Ratings of the various caps were made on the basis 
of the results obtained in these tests. Color changes 
due to the action of the sunlamp, though noted 
were not included as a factor in the ratings since 
artificial sunlight is often more active in causing 
color changes than actual sunlight. 


Several of the caps were provided with special 
sealing devices which were supposed to keep the 
water out. In attempting to judge the effectiveness 
of these seals it became clear that so much depended 


on the care taken in putting the caps on, that no 
evaluation of their relative water-tightness could 
be taken into account in the ratings. It was judged, 
however, that several of the sealing devices might 
have real merit if the caps were put on properly. 


Ratings are cr 39. 


A. Recommended 


lhe caps rated A gave excellent performance in all 
tests except in minor respects as noted 


Wards Molded Rubber, Cat. No. 911—4736 (Distrib. 
Montgomery Ward & Co.) 25¢ plus postage. A 


medium-weight cap. Seal judged rather ineffective. 1 
lank Cap, No. 1257 (Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, 
€onn.) 45c. A pure gum unornamented cap for tank 


and diving use. Did not come down far enough on the 


neck to make a good seal 2 
Aviator, No. 7313 5 (Seamless Rubber Co.) 50c \ 
medium-weight cap. Color (green) faded during the 
iccelerated immersion test Seal judged moderatel\ 
cilective 2 


U.S. Howland, No. 1631 (U.S. Rubber Products, Inc.. 
1792 B’way, N.Y.C.) 53c. (See following listing. 2 
U.S. Howland, No. 1636, Cat. No. 38-602 (Distrib. Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.) 49c plus postage. Identical with No 
1631 except for pattern of embossing and unimportant 


differences in sealing devices: both of the latter were 
judged satisfactor 2 
Olympic Sava-Wave, No. 536 (1. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 
485 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C $1.25 Seal judged very el 
lective 3 


B. Intermediate 


lhe caps rated B performed satisfactorily in all 
tests except as noted 


Dri-Lined, No. 368 (1. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 50c. 
Resistance to puncture was low Seal judged fairly 
satisfactory. 2 

Howland Velvetex, No. 1901 (U.S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
$1. Had rather poor resistance to water action in ac 
celerated immersion test. Seal judged satisfactory 3 


C. Not Recommended 


Latex, No. 1180 (1. B. Kleinert Rubber Co.) 25« Un- 
duly susceptible to puncture and discoloration. 1 
Latex, No. 7208 (Seamless Rubber Co.) 25c. Unduls 
susceptible to puncture; seriously damaged by sunlamp.1 
latex (International Latex Corp., Playtex Park, Dover 
Del.) 50c. Poor performance in all tests except the 
oxidation test (in which some discoloration developed). 2 
Faultless, No. 105 (Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio) 
45c. Poor performance in three of five tests. 2 
Howard's Ideal. (Ralph M. Piper, Marysville, Ohio) $1 
\ pure gum tank cap. Undulv susceptible to puncture 
and rays from sunlamp 3 
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More Tools For The Home Workshop 


Butt and Firmer Chisels 


HE blade of a wood-cutting chisel should be 
i goats of good steel and have a hardness betwee1 
the Rockwell C 
it should be smoothly fin 


56 and 60 on scale, as given bv 


ederal Specifications. 
ished. Chromium plating, not mentioned in thi 


specifications, is desirable as a protection ayains 


rusting. ‘lhe handle should be made of well-fin 
ished, straight-grained hickory, and be shellacked 
or varnished; it should be made so as to fit well i 
a socket which with the blade forms a single piece 
of steel. The end should have at least three thick 
nesses of high-grade leather firmly secured to it t 
take the blows of a mallet. Firmer chisels (equip 
ped with a handle suitable for striking with a mallet 
which meet Federal Specifications must have a 
blade at least 6 inches long and a handle approxi 
mately 41% inches long, both exclusive of the 
socket. None of the chisels in CR’s test met the 
Federal Specification for length of blade, and only 
one had a handle of the required minimum length 
Six of the chisels tested had sockets to receive the 
square tangs whicl 


handles 


handle, and two chisels had 


were inserted in round holes in wood 
a comparatively weak and unsuitable construction 
One of the two chisels having this faulty constru: 
tion had a deceptive flared-out portion § whicl 
would give the unsuspecting purchaser the impres 
that 
chisel having a socket for the handle 


Each chisel was tested and examined for 


sion he was receiving a properly designed 
COlhi 
pliance with the requirements of the Federal Speci 
fications; each was also given a practical use test 
in cutting hard maple. The width of the cutting 
edge of all chisels was 4 inch. Unless otherwis« 
stated handles were of hickory and had two layers 
of leather on the end to receive the blow of a mallet 
Ratings are cr 39. 
B. Intermediate 
Eclipse, Cat. No. 84— 800 (Distrib. Montgomery Ward & 
Co.) 30c plus postage. Blade poorly finished and rusted 


easily. Met Federal Specification for hardness of blad« 
but not for material of handle, which was ash instead of 
hickory. Performed well in practical use test. l 


Buck Bros. (Buck Bros., Millbury, Mass.) 75c. One ol 
two chisels having a tang instead of a socket for securing 
the wood handle to the blade. Lower portion of tang 
had a heavy shoulder; this rested against a heavy brass 
ferrule serving to protect the handle from. splitting. 
Chisel was thinly plated with chromium. Met Federal 
Specification for hardness of blade, but handle was made 
of beech. Performed well in practical use test. 2 
Craftsman, Cat. No. 9— 3691 (Distrib. Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.) 65c plus postage. Well finished, with chromium 
plating. Met Federal Specification for hardness of 
blade. Performed well in practical use test. 2 
Stanley, Red Handle (The Stanley Rule & Level Plant, 





New Britain, Conn.) 80c. 


Met Federal Specification 
Not Confidential 


B. Intermediate (contd 


tor hardne of blade One of two chisels tested whi 
met Federal Specification requiring three lavers. of 
leather on end of handle Phis chisel cl resembled 1 
appearance the more expensi tante hisel listed 
nder ¢ Vot Recommended 2 
Ware faster ( Ca vo. 84-813 Distrib le 
Ol Ward & Co.) 63c pl postage Met Feder: 
pect Lulon I hardin of blade, but handle was mad 
f asl Performed well in pr ictical u est 2 
C. Not Recommended 
teclcrat Stecleraft Tool ¢ mpany, N.¥.C.; distrib. | 
W. \' ru Co to 20 One Wo chisel 
WV! i ae | tead i ket f ! blade t 
Ll Had i dece t ( tlared ‘) ‘ clo ely 
resembling in appearance a eonuine SUCK CT | rile l ! 
most in portant respects to nis t federal! pec call 

but handle was the only one of chisels tested which me 
specification for length. Performed poorly in practica 
use test. l 
Red Diamor No. Hi (Pexto & Wilcos New Haven 
Conn.) 7 Failed to meet Federal Speciiicauon for 
hardness of blade Performed poorly in practical use 


test. 2 
Stanle 4 Plant 


90c. Failed to meet Federal Specification for hardnes 


Natural handle (The Sta cule & Level 


ol blade. (ne ot t vo chise Is te sted Wik met Fede ra 


Specification requiring three lavers of leather on end of 


handk 2 


eh > 


Protective Treatment for 
Draperies and Curtains 


INDOW curtains, draperies, and other hous 

hold fabrics may be protected from sulphu: 
ous fumes in the atmosphere by dipping or spraying 
with a borax and | 


solution of boric acid 
Though often unsuspected by housewives as a caus« 


them 
of deterioration, it is a fact that the burning of coal 
gas, and oil produces fumes which combine wit} 
moisture in the atmosphere to form acids that 
Che bora: 


and boric acid treatment not only protects fabrics 


eventually ruin the fabrics in a home. 
against this type of deterioration but also adds 
worth-while fire-retarding effect. With most fabrics 
the appearance is not affected. ‘To mix the solution 
use 7 ounces of borax and 3 ounces of boric acid | 
2 quarts of hot water. If the fabric is water repellent 
difficult to wet, a very small amount of Dreft (Procter 
& Gamble Co., 
suds. The fabric may be dipped in the solution or 
sprayed with it. Any iron should be used mode: 
ately hot in ironing the fabric after treatment. Al 
though the essentials of the procedure are give! 
here, the reader may wish to refer to the more 
detailed discussion given in Fireproofing Fabrics 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1786, 5 cents from Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C 


Cincinnati) may be added to forn 
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RAMMED EARTH CONSTRUCTION 


HILE research scientists are trying to develop 
\ V an ideal building material and prefabricators 
are busy with the headache of mass distribution, 
many would-be builders need look no further than 
their own toes for a solution to the problem. 
Rammed Earth, or prsé de terre, has been used as 
t method of building since primitive times. Struc 
tures of this material, which date far back into 
antiquity, are to be found in various parts of the 
world Most American examples date from the 
tirst part of the 19th century.) But only in the 
last few years have modern scientific methods of 
testing and investigation been applied to earth 
construction. The results of this research—together 
with the historical record—indicate such great ad- 
vantages of quality, economy, and general appli- 
cability that they cannot be ignored. This method 
of building by tamping earth into smooth, hard, 
solid walls does not depend on unusual local ma- 
terials or on special climatic conditions, as adobe 
does. Most common arable soils can be used for 
rammed earth construction, even in regions of 
heavy rainfall and as far north as the Arctic Circle. 
No soil should be used, however, without being 
tested to make sure that it falls in the range of mix- 
tures that have proved to be satisfactory. There 
are home methods of making rough soil tests, but 
it is strongly recommended that, before building is 
started, a scientific test be made by someone tech- 
nically qualified to pass on the soil. (South Dakota 
State College, Brookings, S D., makes analyses of 
soil samples for building purposes at $2 per sample.) 
Until very recently clay was popularly supposed 
to be a good material because it acts as a binder. 
Extensive tests carried on at South Dakota State 
College have shown that while a certain amount of 
clay or fine silt is necessary, the quality of the fin- 
ished wall will vary in roughly inverse ratio to the 
percentage of colloids (fine, gluey material). Usable 
soils will have 15 to 30 percent colloid content with 
the remaining percentage graded from sand up to 
coarse gravel. If the soil on the site of the building 
itself is not suitable for tamping, it may generally 
be mixed with coarser or finer material to bring it 
within the broad limits needed for pisé construction 
In most districts, it is not usually necessary to go 
far for any supplementary material that may be 
The desirable moisture content of a soil 


required. 
particle 


for building purposes depends on the 
sizes, and will run from 7 percent to 18 percent. 
This is usually close to ground humidity and can 
be adjusted by the simple use of a watering can if 
too dry, or by spading if too wet. 

Subscribers are cautioned not to attempt a ram- 
med earth building on the basis of the brief descrip- 
tion of the technique given here. Any subscribers 
who contemplate this type of construction are 


strongly recommended to get in touch with someone 
who is familiar with the technique and can give 
them scientific and architectural advice on the sub 
ject. It is doubtful whether an individual, employ 
ing workmen at a fairly high wage who were un 
familiar with the technique, would be able to effect 
much saving on a small house over what frame con 
struction would cost. Time and money would be 
wasted in organizing the work for the first time on 
an efficient basis. If, however, a group of people 
wished to build a rammed earth community and 
could contribute their own labor to the project dur- 
ing part of the year, a very large cash saving would 
result and they would be housed in buildings of ex- 
cellent quality. 

Great care should be taken in the design and con- 
struction of the foundations of a rammed earth 
building, since they are subjected to stresses not 
developed in other common types of construction. 
A good solid masonry foundation is essential. 
Che top of the foundation is made the exact width 
to which the wall will be built—usually 10 to 20 
inches. If a wooden floor is to be used the founda- 
tion may be corbeled out to receive the ends of the 
joists. The upper surface of the foundation should 
be thoroughly waterproofed before the first layer 
of the earth wall is rammed, in order to prevent 
continued dampness from capillary action. 

A form similar to that used in concrete work, but 
smaller and more substantially constructed, is 
fastened to the top of the foundation. The earth is 
placed in the form in layers about 4 inches thick. 
Each layer is tamped down to half its original 
volume before placing a new layer. Since rammed 
earth has immediate strength, the form may be 
removed as soon as it is filled, and reset, either 
adjacent to or on top of the portion just completed, 
without any delay for hardening of the material. 
This makes it possible for work to proceed continu- 
ously with the use of only two or three small forms. 
One straight section 30 to 36 inches high and 5 to 10 
feet long, plus a short corner section and possibly a 
T-shaped section, will suffice for a building of any 
size. Such an economy is impossible in concrete 
construction without employing expensive patented 
building methods. 

The end of each section of wall is grooved by 
placing a two-by-four in the end of the form. As 
the adjacent wall is rammed, the earth forced into 
this groove knits the two sections into a monolithic 
mass. Interior as well as exterior walls may be 
built of earth. The top of the finished wall is 
leveled off with a cement protective cap, and a roof 
plate is bolted down in the same way that the sill 
of a frame house is bolted to the foundation. 

A well-designed rammed earth building will be 
laid out in modules, or units, of the form size so that 
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window and door openings will fall at the end of a 
wall section. When this is not possible, the desired 
openings are blocked off in the form during con- 
struction, as it is difficult to cut through the full 
thickness of a wall after completion. Wooden win- 
dow and door frames may be nailed directly into 
the earth jambs with cement-coated nails. 

The finished wall presents a smooth, hard surface. 
Some soils may be left without protection on the ex- 
terior, while others require a coat of linseed oil, 
paint, stucco, or whitewash. Interior wall surfaces 
should be oiled, painted, or whitewashed to prevent 
dusting. If cost will permit, the interior wail sur- 
faces may be roughened and plastered directly, 
without the need of furring or lath. Buildings are 
particularly attractive if the earth is left unfinished 
or given a suitable coating to harmonize with the 
surrounding country. (The type of coating to be 
used will depend upon the nature of the soil used 
in the building.) Unfinished walls are particularly 
striking where the local soil has a distinctive color. 
Clay pigmentation of dull reds, blues, greens, 
yellows, and black are found in different parts of the 
country. 

Tamping or ramming is usually done by hand. 
It is no more physically tiring than digging. Hand 
tamps weigh 15 to 18 pounds and have variously 
shaped heads. The time required for mixing (if 
necessary), tamping, and changing forms may be 
figured at the average rate of 214 cubic foot of 
finished wall per man-hour of the whole crew. It 
mechanical tamping is used the work will go very 
much faster, but the overhead expense of an aii 
compressor is a cash item that might be undesirable 
where labor costs are low. 

Rammed earth is a permanent type of construc- 
tion requiring small upkeep. The walls are more 
than strong enough to carry any normal load im- 
mediately after construction, and their strength 
increases with age. This increase amounts to about 
45 percent between six months and two years of 
weathering. The crushing strength of rammed 
earth made from a favorable soil runs over 30 tons 
per square foot. Walls of this material are com- 
pletely fireproof. Their thickness and cohesion 
minimize danger from hurricanes and other destruc- 
tive natural phenomena. Their solid, monolithic 
character eliminates nesting places for rodents and 
cracks for entrance of wind and rain. They con- 
tain no material that would rot or attract termites. 

The fact that the material is generally available 
near the building site at no cost and the walls may 
be erected by unskilled labor acts both as an ad- 
vantage and a disadvantage. The advantage is 
that an excellent type of construction is available 
to people who can contribute their labor to an 
undertaking, but who cannot find the cash to 
finance even the most inferior conventional struc- 
ture. The disadvantage is less obvious. Since 
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there is no profit to be had for anyone but the oc 
cupant of the building, advertising campaigns of 
the patented building material manufacturers have 
left pisé in the dark. For this reason it is not a 
generally known method of construction, even 
among those who could benefit most from its use 
It is without a commercial sponsor to conduct re 
search and promote knowledge of the technique 
through the channels which are normally used for 
introducing new methods of construction and sup- 
plying information on improvements in old ones. 
Considering that the enormous national housing 
problem is among the very poor, many of whom are 
unemployed or only partly employed, and consider 
ing the difficulty of meeting this problem at current 
prices for other types of construction, one would 
think that the government might turn a trick for 
the building-consuming public by lending rammed 
earth a research-and-promotional hand. It makes 
elaborate and costly free tests for the sponsors ol 
patent building systems and offers excellent advice 
on building methods that involve large purchases 
of lumber, brick, cement, and hollow tile. The 
record of its activities in rammed earth is as follows: 

A Department of Agriculture Bulletin on the 
subject was hurriedly gotten out in 1926 but has 
never been revised to include the important scienti- 
fic progress that has been made in analyzing soils 
and perfecting the technique during the thirteen 
years since then. In 1936-37 the Farm Security 
Administration erected, as an experiment, a group 
of seven rammed earth houses, each with barn and 
pump house. The cost was 12 to 12% cents per 
cubic foot, unheated (this is permanent, insulated, 
fireproof construction). Seventy cents of each con- 
struction dollar went to labor (compared with 30 
to 35 cents for labor in brick or frame houses). ‘1 he 
buildings are in excellent condition, structurally 
sound, comfortable to live in and are much sought 
after by local families. In short the experiment was 
a complete success—but the FSA says ‘‘no further 
construction of this type is contemplated.” 

Some method of construction along the lines of 
rammed earth would seem to be the logical means 
of solving that major share of the housing problems 
that falls in the low income brackets. The govern- 
ment could help to make this solution possible by 
(1) offering the same testing facilities for build- 
ing purposes as it does for agricultural purposes; 
(2) giving advice on earth construction comparable 
to what it gives on problems of farm operation and 
maintenance, and on other types of construction; 
(3) carrying on research and experiments to deter- 
mine how economical this method of building can 
be—under what circumstances it can be used for 
foundations, floors, etc.; and (4) by including ram- 
med earth in its demonstration projects, so that 
local home builders could learn the technique and 
see the results. Such a program could easily be 
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carried out through existing facilities. The ob- 


jection that it would be in competition with the 


building industries does not hold water, since th« 
greatest use of rammed earth would not be as a 
substitute for other building types, but as an op- 


portunity for additional housing in cases where the 


alternative ts no new construction at all. This would 
provide supplementary outlets for lumber and mill 
work, roofing materials, foundation work (at pres 
ent), steel beams, plumbing, heating, electrical 
work, and household equipment. If a large numbe: 
of consumers demanded that the government take 
an interest in the matter there might be some hope 


12 


of action, but as it is now, few of those who need this 
knowledge have ever heard of rammed earth, and 
fewer still have any idea at all how effective and 
economical this method of construction is. 


ROCKWELL King DuMouLIN 


Editors’ Note: The figures at present available on thermal conductivity 
of rammed earth walls are not in satisfactory agreement, but they tend to 
show that thick rammed earth construction provides more favorable in 
sulation values than more common types of construction. For example, 
South Dakota's State College Extension Service reports notably higher 
warmth in a pise poultry house than in a corresponding frame house, and 
t lower daily fluctuation of temperature during the five coldest monthe 
of the year. One figure for thermal conductivity, from the Bureau of Stan- 
dards (which may or may not be near to a representative value for other 
samples of pise), is 2.4 Btu/hr ft? (deg. F/inch), for a sample of rammed 
earth wall (density, 110 Ibs/ft®*—characteristics not further defined). 


Important New Book on 
Consumers’ Problems 


Consumption in Our Society, by Elizabeth Ellis 
Hoyt. Published by the McGraw Hill Book Co. 
N.Y.C., 1938. 420 pages. $3.50. 


HERE are, as every one knows, vogues in aca 
demic thinking as in all other kinds of thinking. 

At the moment there seems to be a preponderance 
of opinion among teachers of economics to the 
effect that the one sure way to save America from 
itself is to create a “‘planned economy.” Many 
exponents of this general idea are, it is true, quite 
vague as to just what a planned economy would 
include. The degree of planning is also a matter of 
debate. But there is pretty wide agreement that 
individual initiative and private enterprise must, 
in the name of posterity, yield to an economic sys 
tem created in large part by legislative fiat and 
administered according to blueprint specifications. 
Whereas the average teacher was once conserv- 
ative to a fault, the current tendency is to embrace 
the opposite extreme by adopting the latest ec- 
onomic innovations with a minimum of critical 
appraisal. As a result it is now, in many quarters, 
tantamount to academic heresy to oppose or criticize 
the blueprint concept of social and economic organ- 
ization. And nowhere is this more true than in con- 
sumption economics where, for a decade at least, 
the businessman has been considered incurably dis- 
honest and the government bureau the knightly 
defender of the consumer’s rights. Viewed in the 
light of these conditions, Elizabeth Hoyt’s Con- 
sumption in Our Society is a remarkable book. For 
in this study Miss Hoyt abandons the orthodox 
lines of argument and proceeds to inspect the con- 


sumer’s position with refreshing candor. The 
result is a worth-while appraisal of prevailing in- 
stitutions and an evaluation of consumer goals that 
do credit to this nationally known consumption 
economist. 

Among other things, Miss Hoyt approaches the 
planning fetish with a healthy skepticism. While 
she admits that the advantages of free private 
enterprise sometimes come slowly, she yet con- 
tends that ‘‘competition...functions, on the whole, 
better than the government would function” simply 
because “‘consumers have more power to express 
themselves on the market than they have through 
votes.””. This argument rests, by the way, on a 
premise that many modern liberals reject, viz., that 
consumers are better judges of what will yield them 
satisfaction than any group of planners could be 
Interestingly enough the modern liberal position, 
which would confine consumption to those items 
approved by “‘experts’’ and produced under plan 
ned conditions, runs directly counter to the princi- 
pal tenet of earlier liberals. For it used to be 
argued that the right of the consumer to be served 
by freely competing producers and sellers was 
fundamental to the effective use of productive 
resources and to the maximum satisfaction of hu- 
man wants. All regulation of production and distri 
bution was, therefore, opposed by liberals on the 
ground that it denied the consumer his basic right 
to the free and untrammelled choice of goods. 

Miss Hoyt is of course not unaware of the fre- 
quent folly of consumer choices, but she insists that 
these mistakes are an indication of the complexity 
of modern products and of the limitations of free 
time for choosing, rather than a mark of consumer 
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stupidity. If one accepts this argument (and it 
would be difficult to disprove it), it is but a short 
step to her main contention that the surest way t 
provide consumers with the things they want 
“fully and freely and at the lowest cost,” is to have 
“an intelligent government” provide means ‘not 
for interfering with free private enterprise but for 


helping it out.”” This in itself is not a new idea 


But her case for less planning and for more com 
petition is presented with an effectiveness that 


merits attention. 

Of the numerous ways she thinks an intelli 
gent government might help producers serve con 
sumers, several have already been advocated by 
others. Thus it is suggested that federal, state, and 
local governments should put an end to the tradi 
tional political practice of serving special groups 
at the consumers’ expense. According to Miss 
Hoyt, this could be done by abolishing such 
agencies as the A.A.A.; by repealing fair-trade 
and price-maintenance laws; and by abandoning 
such discriminatory taxes as those levied on oleo- 
margarine for the benefit of butter manufacturers 
or those imposed on chain stores at the behest of 
inefficient retailers. A more honest and intelligent 
regulation of public utility monopolies is also pro 
posed as a means of procuring better, cheaper, and 
more courteous service for consumers. Some re 
straint on the excessive demands of organized labor 
is recommended for similar reasons. 

In the field of international competition Miss 
Hoyt finds high protective tariffs the chief obstacle 
to the efficient service of consumers. If Congress 
reduced or entirely abolished such subsidies, the 
consumer would, she believes, be able to buy ap 
preciably better products at much lower prices. 
In support of this contention there is offered a con 
vincing if brief analysis of the adverse effect of the 
Smoot-Hawley tarifi on domestic consumption. 
And, to the argument that protective tariffs pre 
serve the American standard of living, she raises 
very sound but frequently overlooked objections 
She holds that there is little, if any, evidence that 
tariffs raise the wage level, and shows that anv 
net wage increases due to tariffs could come only 
at the expense of the consuming public. 

In addition to abolishing special privileges 
through which particular groups are favored, an 
intelligent government could, according to Miss 
Hoyt, also help consumers by protecting them from 
dangerous products. This could be done, she be- 
lieves, by enacting really adequate pure food and 
drug legislation. She also thinks producers could 
more effectively serve consumers if adequate quality 
standards and grade-labeling were established and 
enforced by law. And if fair-trade laws were de- 
signed to preserve competition rather than to pro- 
tect the inefficient, the honest producer would, in 
her opinion, have an additional incentive to service. 


CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH BULLETIN 


Finally, an intelligent government could help 
competing producers serve consumers if it were to 
conduct an educational program aimed at improve 
ment of the standard of living. Such a program 
would emphasize those potentialities for 
faction which are at present neglected by “ou 
Liberal 


satis 


dominating complex of machine industry.”’ 
or cultural subjects, such as art, literature, or music, 
would be given as much attention as the so-called 
practical subjects. However, lest such public 
education become an agency of government prop 
aganda, Miss Hoyt healthy 


competition of independent private education be 
retained. At the same time she offers a timel\ 


suggests that the 


word of warning against the uncritical acceptance 
of what now goes by the name of governmental 
education on such matters as one’s diet. It is as 
gratifying as it is remarkable to hear a responsible 
academician say in print that “in the interests of 
agricultural production, persons concerned with 
agriculture in this and other countries tend to 
exaggerate values of some foods.” It is equally 
surprising to find a consumption expert questioning 
the doctrine widely promulgated in governmental 
and academic quarters that oranges, lettuce, butter, 
and milk are dietary essentials. But Miss Hoyt 
does just that and in the process lays down an ef 
fective basis for offsetting some of the propaganda 
that now gets about under the guise of scientific 
nutrition. 

But this in itself is a minor point. The significant 
thing is that this book offers a program whereby 
government might help both producer and consume: 
without dominating the activities of either. The 
cynical may stress the practical obstacles that must 
be overcome before Miss Hoyt’s program can be 
realized. No attempt has been made to minimize 
these difficulties. But the fact yet remains that 
her book does outline an interesting alternative to 
governmental planning which is far less fantastic 
than most of the experiments currently in vogue 
For as she wisely concludes, “‘An economy planned 
for consumers must not plan too much, or rather, 
we may say by a paradox, it must plan to avoid too 
much planning. . . . The reason for this is our ignor 
ance of what is really best . . .. There are too many 
things we do not know. Governments have gone 
on the rocks more often by doing the wrong thing 
than by doing nothing; and, since consumers 
problems are the most subtle ones of all, they are 
the ones in which the government is most likely to 
make mistakes.” 

Miss Hoyt has written a readable book which, 
whether you agree with her ideas or not, is well 
worth reading. Those interested in economic ques 
tions will find her alternatives to many of the concepts 
lately fashionable among academic economists both 
interesting and stimulating to thought. 

CHARLES S. WYAND 
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PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 


kK »® the benefit of new subscribers, the contents of CR Bulletins previously issued during the current volume year are briefly 


listed 
30 the « Opy. 


NOVEMBER 1938 

“Christmas Cards’”—directions for making photographic 
Christinas cards or having them made. 

“Enlargers” —ratings of 15 makes of photographic enlargers 

“*Mouthwashes and Antiseptics”’ 

“Electric Lamp Bulbs’’-—ratings of 11 bulbs 

“Phonographs Again?’’—general discussion and listings of 3 
record-playing attachments and 2 record-playing accessories. 

“Fruit Growers Win, Consumers Lose’’—discussion of the 

increase in the tolerance limit for lead on fruit 

If{ome bBuilding’’—first in a series of discussions on problems 

facing the consumer who plans to build a house. Deals 

with selection of materials: wood and logs. 


DECEMBER 1938 

“Christmas Tree Lights’’-—ratings of 13 sets. 

“Chocolates’’—ratings of 8 brands. 

“‘Men's Socks’”’—ratings of 10 brands. 

“Cameras'’’—-new listings of 10 miniature, 5 small, and 2 
single-lens reflex cameras. 

“A Critical Estimate of Three Modern Pianos” 

“Leather Billfolds’’—ratings of 11 makes. 

“Buy the Right Toys This Christmas” 

‘*Table-Model Radios’’—ratings of 24 sets. 

“Electric Food Mixers’’—ratings of 9 makes. 

“Home Workshop Equipment” 

“Local-Station High-Fidelity Receivers” 


FEBRUARY 1939 

“Automobiles of 1939’’—ratings of 51 cars. 

“Winter Gasolines’’—ratings of over 50 gasolines, 
“Automobile Oils, Winter Grades’’—ratings of 36 brands. 
“Washing Machines’’—ratings of 7 machines. 


MARCH 1939 

“‘Automobile Polishes and Waxes’’--formula for making wax 
and ratings of 22 polishes, 8 pre-wax cleaners, and 8 waxes. 

“Sewing Machines’”’—discussion of what to look for and ratings 
of some 30 machines. 

“Photographic Developers’’—ratings of 10 brands; and 1 
combination developing and fixing solution. 

“Automobile Tires’’—8 brands listed. 

“Recorded Music’’—what kind of records to buy, where to 
buy them, care of records, and recommended album sets. 

“Home Building, III: Metals, Foundations, Frames” 


MAY 1939 

“Tennis Rackets and Racket Strings’ 

‘‘Bath Towels’’—ratings of 10 brands. 

‘‘More Tools for the Home Work Shop” 

“Bicycles’’—report on 8 cycles and 7 brands of tires. 

“Used Cars’’—a list of defects in earlier models of various 
automobiles. 

“Low-Cost Amplifier for High-Fidelity Use’’—report on 1 
make. 

“More Cameras Tested’”’—listings of 7 miniature and 2 twin 
lens reflex cameras. 

“Home Building, V: Wall Coverings and Insulation” 


OCTOBER 1938 (NotConfidential) 

“Owning vs. Renting an Automobile” 

‘*Toothbrushes’’—ratings of 17 brands. 

‘*Household Glues, Cements, and Liquid Solders” 

“Automobile Storage Batteries’’—ratings vf 7 brands 

“Telephone Sets’’—ratings of 6 low-priced models. 

“Shoe Laces’’—ratings of 18 brands or types 

“Exterior Paints: Paste and Semi-Prepared’’—ratings of 5 
brands. 

“‘Men’s and Women’s Leather Shoes’’—general discussion of 
construction and care; ratings of 14 makes of women’s 
shoes and 14 makes of men’s shoes. 

“Arsenic Spray Residues” 


JANUARY 1959 (Not Confidential) 

“An Engineer Looks at 1939 Automobiles’’—general discussion 
of new features seen at the auto show. 

“‘Scale-Model Railroads” 

‘‘Muslin Sheets and Pillowcases’’—ratings of 10 brands. 

‘Photographic Enlarger’’—discussion of 1 brand. 


ratings of 3 sets. 


ratings of 10 rackets. 


Issues which are marked ‘‘Not Confidential’ may be purchased by those who are not subscribers. All Bulletins are 


‘Comparative Costs of Developing Photographic Films” 

““A Further Report on Gas Ranges’’—ratings of 2 brands. 

“‘Men’s Shirts’’—ratings of 17 brands. 

“Inner-Tube Repair Kits’’—ratings of 15 brands. 

“Photographic Accessories: The Photoflash Synchronizer’’— 
ratings of 10 makes or types. 

“Home Building, II: Concrete and Masonry” 


APRIL 1939 (Not Confidential) 


‘‘Radios: 1939 Models,” ratings of 9 console sets. 

‘Razor Blades’’—report of test of more than 30 brands. 

“Plated Silverware’’—results of CR’s test of 9 patterns of 
teaspoons of well-known makes. 

‘Roller Skates’’—ratings of 8 brands. 

“Home Workshop Tools”’ 

“Home Building, IV: Roof Coverings” 

“Important New Health Hazard for School Children’ 
of CR's tests for lead in two brands of yellow chalk. 


CR’s CUMULATIVE INDEX 

Information appearing in CR’s Bulletins September 1935 
through September 1938 has been carefully indexed. ‘This 
Index is now available. ... 24 pages, 10c 


results 


CONSUMERS’ TEST MANUAL 
Index) 50c 

For teachers of college and high school science classes who are 
interested in orienting their courses around consumers’ prob- 
lems, this Manual provides some seventy-five tests. Direc- 
tions are set down in detail and lists of apparatus needed are 
provided. Included are tests To Distinguish Fresh Butter 
from Renovated Butter and Oleomargarine, for Gelatin in 
Ice Cream, for Starch in Face Powder, for Lead in Paint, etc. 


38 pages (including 


EAT, DRINK AND BE WARY by F. J. Schlink 

This book discusses the factory-originated trend, now well-nigh 
universal, toward refined, demineralized, and devitaminized 
foods. This trend has been followed by futile attempts to 
restore the old balance of nutritive clements that character- 
izes natural, unadulterated, honestly prepared foods, by 
putting over excessive roughage, vitamin D bread, canned 
orange juice, cod-liver oil, raw vegetables, and other dict 
quackeries. Diet fads indulged in by the poor and ignorant, 
and by the well-to-do and educated classes alike, are dis- 
cussed. The wide propagandizing of milk as a “health food”’ 
is shown to be a triumph of big business enterprise and sub- 
sidized science rather than a genuine discovery of unbiased, 
disinterested nutritional scientists. 

A constructive summing-up is given of what really ts 
known about food science, by experts who aren't hired to 
have particular views in favor of bran or oranges or viosterol 
or irradiated milk. The author shows how and what to eat 
in order to avoid, as well as one can, adulterated, overre- 
fined, and downright dangerous foods and beverages. 

Special CR Edition $1 


GUINEA PIGS NO MORE by J. B. Matthews 


This book should be read by everyone who is interested in 
social problems or who wishes to understand clearly various 
social and economic conflicts which occur daily. Who are 
Consumers? Are the interests of workers and consumers 
identical? Would the ‘‘workers’ state,’’ which is the Utopia 
of some of our social theorists, concern itself with abolishing 
patent medicines, chemicalized bread, and other mass-pro 
duction food? 

These questions and many others dealing with the rela- 
tionship of consumers to other groups are thoughtfully dis 
cussed. It is very important to be able to differentiate 
clearly the concerns of people as consumers from their other 
roles in society as producers and workers. Teachers of 
courses in Consumers’ Problems will find this book invalu- 
able in orienting their courses and integrating the different 
parts of their program. 

Special CR Edition $! 
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ut seal of Consumers’ Research does not appear on 
‘wa product. Consumers’ Research has no commercial 
afhliations whatsoever. Its sole job is to serve consumers. 
This service involves making available to its consumer-sub- 
scribers the most completely unbiased, accurate, and author- 
itative information that its technicians carefully assemble, 
on the many things which consumers need to buy. 








Consumers’ Research, moreover, concerns itself with extending the fullest possible protection to the 
consumer—his pocketbook as well as his health. Its recommendations are based on merit—on the out- 
come of laboratory tests and other analyses conducted by skilled engineers, physicists, and chemists. In 
addition, prices of the articles tested are given and, in many cases, they are rated according to their value 
at the price charged, as well as on their technical merit. 
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ELECTRIC ROASTERS 


HOUGH it is CR’s opinion that the electric 
eee is a versatile and useful appliance, we 
think consumers may need to be cautioned that 
they should not be misled by clever advertising or 
demonstrations into a belief that the roaster pro- 
vides a general and permanent substitute for a good 
stove. It has useful functions in baking, cooking, 
and roasting vegetables, but don’t expect it to 
provide a convenient means for frying the break- 
fast bacon and eggs or boiling a quick-cooking 
cereal, unless it is equipped with one of the broiler- 
fryer types of attachments available at extra cost 
with some roasters. If both meat and vegetables 
are to be cooked at the same time, some models of 
roasters with small roasting pans limit one’s choice 
(a medium-sized leg of lamb would be difficult to 
squeeze in but a small chicken would fit). 


The electric roaster has its uses as a convenient 
auxiliary to a two-burner gas or electric plate, or to 
an oil stove that lacks an oven, and, in a sense, 
to any stove that does not have a thermostatically 
controlled oven. For the apartment dweller who 
cooks small portions and does not mind the limita 
tions of choice which the roaster imposes for a given 
meal, a well-chosen roaster might be a good ap 
pliance—certainly a convenient one. In combina- 
tion with a two-burner hot plate and necessary 
working space, it would at least be very economical 
in original cost as a substitute for a full-sized 
electric or gas stove, but there is no certainty that 
it would offer an advantage when it comes to space 
saving. 


Eight portable roasters of the conventional typ 
and one portable oven were included in the test 
just completed by CR. All were designed for use 
on a-c only. The Universal portable oven was 
judged to be of sufficient size to cook a good-sized 
roast, two vegetables, and potatoes for a family of 
four or five. The conventional-type roasters varied 
in size from the small Norge and Miracle, in which 
meals for not more than three or four people could 
be cooked, to the large /7eatmaster, in which a 
dinner consisting of meat, potatoes, and two 
vegetables for possibly as many as eight persons 
could easily be prepared. Each of the roasters was 
equipped with a large removable porcelain enamel 
inset pan which could be used for large roasts, pot- 
roast with vegetables, soup or stew, etc., and either 
three or four small utensils, shaped to fit the avail 
able space in the roaster, which could be used for 
cooking meat, vegetables, and potatoes, all at the 
same time, within the limitations already mention- 
ed. The portable oven came equipped with a small 


roasting pan, a cooky sheet, and two fairly good 
sized vegetable pans. The fact that there was no 
single large utensil most efficient 
utilization of the oven space limits, to some degree, 
the possibilities of the oven’s usefulness, and makes 
the cooking of soup, stew, and pot-roasts, etc., 
more difficult to do than in the inset pans of the 


designed for 


conventional-type roasters. For this reason the 
conventional-type roasters would seem to be some 
what superior to the small electric oven for prac 
tical everyday use, particularly if they are equipped 
with a good broiler unit. 


In the portable oven, provision was made for 
transferring the heating unit from the bottom to 
the top of the cooking space so that it could be used 
for broiling. None of the conventional-type roasters 
was equipped for broiling but several of them had 
provisions for attaching a broiling unit if desired 
Prices for these vary 
the Jleatmaster is about more 
Naxon Autoche} unit, 
which has two cooking elements installed in such 
a manner that they may be converted into a broiler, 
is $7.50. CR did not purchase or study the broiler 
units, and did not make tests for electrical safety 


the simple broiler unit for 
$2.50, and the 


elaborate ‘“broiler-range”’ 


of the appliances with the broiler units installed 


Tests made on the roasters and oven included 
a careful mechanical examination which gave con 
sideration to such matters as type and durability 
of finish, food-holding capacity of the various 
utensils with which the appliances were equipped. 
the material of which the utensils were made, and 
other important items. 
safety of insulation included insulation resistance 
measurements by standard methods under thre 
hot, after con 


The electrical tests for 


conditions—initially, as received; 
tinuous operation for one hour at highest heat; and 
again, after cooling for 48 hours. 
was subjected to a thousand-volt flashover test as 
received and after continuous operation for 1 hour 
at highest heat. Power consumption of the roasters 
was measured. 
noted and was found to be, in most cases, no more 
than a momentary click when the current came 
on in each roaster. Thermal efficiency of the roast 
ers, or effectiveness of the heat 
checked by setting the thermostats at 450°F and 


Kach appliance 


Extent of radio interference was 


insulation, was 


allowing the roasters to run for 48 hours. The 
energy consumed during that time was measured 
and the kilowatt-hour consumption per hour per 
quart of roaster capacity was computed. A larger 
roaster will naturally be more expensive to heat than 
a smaller one but may be just as efficient per unit 
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of capacity; it was felt that the electrical energy 
consumption per quart figure gave a fair basis of 
comparison. The effectiveness of the thermostats 
was measured at four different settings and at three 
places (both ends and the middle) in each roaster 
The average deviation of the actual temperature 
at 400°F from the nominal was found to vary in 
the middle of the roasters from —8°F in a roaster 
with a good regulator to about 76°F in one with a 
poor regulator. Temperatures were taken of the 
cover and carrying handles and of the top cover 
and side of each roaster, and due notation made 
when these were too high (above 150°F). The 
temperature under each roaster was taken after it 
had been in continuous operation for 3 hours at 
the maximum regulator setting in order to deter- 
mine whether or not the table on which it would 
rest would need to be protected from the heat. 
Practical use tests were made on all the roasters 
except the Naxon and Miracle, which were received 
for test so late that this was not possible. 

All the roasters with the exception of the Miracke 
were finished outside with a baked enamel. The 
Miracle had a lacquer finish. Instruction books were 
furnished with all the roasters except the Miracle. 
With the exception of the portable oven, efficiency 
rankings are based on electrical energy consumption 
per hour per quart of roaster food-holding capacity. 
None of the enamelware equipment of the roasters 
was tested for possible contamination with heavy 
metals. (For further information on this and on 
aluminum cooking utensils, see section on Kitchen 
and Dining-Room Ware in CR’s September 1938 


Annual Cumulative Bulletin, cols, 371-378.) Radio 
interference was slight unless otherwise noted. 
Ratings are cr 39. 
Conventional-type Roasters 
A. Recommended 
Heatmaster, De Luxe Automatic, Cat. No. 20—2080 
(Proctor Electric Company, Philadelphia; distrib. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.) $16.95 plus transportation. 
Large roaster of rectangular shape, with 4 good-sized 
aluminum utensils. Best planned of the group tested 
for utilization of interior space. Efficiency in use of 
electricity much better than average. As received, 
failed insulation tests by a very small margin (this con 
dition corrected itself during the course of other tests). 
Finish judged not quite as good as that of Montgomery 
Ward. Accuracy of thermostat control about average.* 1 
Montgomery Ward, Automatic, Cat. No. 86—4993 (Dis. 
trib. Montgomery Ward & Co.) $16.95 (similar mode! 
in sale catalog, $15.95) plus transportation. Large 
roaster of rectangular shape, with 3 good-sized alum 
inum utensils. Operating efficiency much better 
than average. Satisfactory performance in all tests, 
except that as received, it failed insulation tests by a 
very small margin (the condition corrected itself during 
the course of other tests). Thermostat control very 
good. This number is not listed in Wards 1939 spring 
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A. Recommended (contd. ) 


ind summer catalog, but No. 486-4998 is claimed by 
the distributor to be the same roaster except that it has 
(slashake dishes + 1 


B. Intermediate 


General Electric Hotpoint, Model 123 C 13 (Genera! 
Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn.) $26.90. Very similar in 
appearance to Montgomery Ward except that pans wer: 
heavy cream-colored enamelware. Operating efficiency 
much better than average, and performed better than 
the Ward appliance except that thermostatic control 
was not as good and roaster failed on the 1000-volt 
flashover test when hot. ‘This failure was caused by 
the pilot-light wire touching the pilot-light housing, 
a fault which could easily have been corrected at time 
of manufacture by bending the wire. Except for this 
fault roaster would warrant an A rating.*t 3 

Westinghouse Automeal, Model RRA—34A_ (Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
$29.95. Large roaster of rectangular shape, with 3 
good-sized Glasbake dishes. Operating efficiency some 
what better than average. Performed well in most tests 
but thermostat control was very poor.* 3 


C. Not Recommended 


Nesco, Model RA 96. $19.95. Small, oval shape, with 1 large 
and 2 small brown enamelware pans. Operating effi 
ciency below average. Failed in both insulation resis 
tance and flashover tests. Apparently no provision for 
broiler attachment.* : 1 

Miracle, Model 1. $21.50. Small, oval shape, with 3 
rather small aluminum pans. Operating efficiency much 
below average; finish and quality of equipment judged 
lowest. Thermostat control poor.*t 

Naxon Autochef, Model 1036. $24.95. Medium-sized. 
oval, with 1 large and 2 small brown enamelware pans 
Operating efficiency much below average. Heat leakage, 
due to poor insulation, so great that maximum tempera 
ture indicated on regulator dial could not be attained. 
Failed in both flashover and insulation resistance tests.*t 2 

Norge, No. A1-671. $21.95. Smallest of roasters tested. 
Oval shape, with 1 large and 2 small aluminum utensils 
Operating efficiency much below average. Failed in 
insulation resistance test by considerable margin. 
Thermostatic control poor. Radio interference moder 
ately bad. Apparently no provision for broiler attach 
ment. 


Portable Oven-type Roaster 


A. Recommended 


Universal, No. E 991 (Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn.) $29.95. Rectangular oven of approxi- 
mately 1513 x 9 x 9 in. usable space. Chromium-trim- 
med white porcelain; shallow roasting pan, 2 fairly good- 
sized vegetable pans, and a small cooky sheet. Efficient 
in use of electricity and performed well in all tests. (But 
see text for possible limitations in usefulness of this type 
of appliance.) Radio interference moderately bad. 3 


* Supporting surface should be protected by asbestos or other heat-resis 
tant pad. 

t Cover handle temperature was greater than 150°F after roaster had been 
continuously operated for approximately three hours at highest tempera- 
ture. 
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ELECTRIC RANGES 


OUSEWIVES who have had experience with good 
H electric ranges quite generally assert that 
electricity provides one of the most satisfactory 
ways for cooking yet developed; they will agree, 
however, that even the best ranges are still some- 
what short of perfection. A good electric oven does 
a particularly fine job of roasting meats and of 
baking bread and cake. The electric range is con- 
venient and cool to operate and if properly installed, 
is, moreover, a relatively safe appliance for a 
family with children. With gas and bottled gas 
ranges, there is often a very real danger that young- 
sters will turn on the gas cocks—a simple but vital 
matter to which range manufacturers have given 
far too little study. Also with the gas range there 
is mecessarily considerable hazard of asphyxiation, 
or of fire and explosion (the latter two particularly 
with bottled gas). 


Cost of Electric Cooking 


The principal fault of the electric range is its 
high costs—high initial cost, high repair cost, and 
high energy cost. Not only is the initial cost of 
the stove high, and, in our opinion, high out of 
proportion to any reasonable costs in mass pro- 
duction, but installation of the necessary heavy 
wiring from the public utility’s power line to the 
stove may increase this by an amount varying from 
$15 to $85. Heating units occasionally burn out 
and have to be replaced or repaired, and switches 
sometimes go bad. The amount of electricity used 
per month depends upon how well the stove is 
made, and how much it is used. By using pans 
which have really flat bottoms that cover the entire 
heating units, by turning the units always to the 
lowest heat that will give satisfactory cooking, by 
cooking with as little water as practicable, and by 
using the oven to cook several things whenever 
the oven is heated, it is possible for the housewife 
to effect appreciable savings in consumption of 
electricity. 

For purposes of an approximate estimate of the 
cost of electric cooking, it may be assumed that 
150 kilowatt-hours per month will be required by 
a family of five. With only two in the family 100 
kilowatt-hours may suffice; with seven or eight in 
the family perhaps 200 kilowatt-hours 


Heating Units 


There was a time when only the open coil surface 
heating unit and a similar unit covered with a 
metal disk were available. These units, while 
they have the advantage of being relatively easy 
to repair when the heating wire burns out, heat up 


slowly and cost a good deal to operate except where 
electric rates are unusually low. Other heating 
coils in recent years have been developed which are 
much faster and cost less to use. Of these newer 
units, Consumers’ Research has found that Calrod 
and 7-K units, both of which have the heating 
wires embedded inside a coiled metal tube, and the 
Chromalox unit, in which the heating wires are 
embedded in annular flat-surfaced metal rings, 
have relatively high efficiencies. ‘‘Cooking-efh 
ciencies” of these units in 1200- or 1300-watt sizes 
lay within the rather narrow limits of 65 and 69 
percent. On the other hand, the Corox unit, in 
which the metal tubes are embedded in a metal 
disk, was found to have an efficiency of only 55 
percent. The Calrod unit is available on Hotpoint 
ranges, the 7-K unit is furnished on L & I/ ranges 
(and other ranges not tested), and the Chromalox 
unit is supplied on Electroday, Frigidaire, and others. 

With a stove, it is particularly important to con 
sider efficiency in the use of electricity because, at 
best, its energy consumption is high. Anyone dis 
regarding efficiency will find that his bills for elec- 
tricity wasted every month will add up to a rather 
large sum in the course of a few vears. 

The number of surface heating units, their size, 
size of the oven, and automatic features which are 
desirable depend upon individual family needs. 
One deep-well type cooking unit, which is economi 
cal for long-time cooking processes, e.g., for stews 
and pot roasts, one large 2000- or 2200-watt unit 
for large pans and dishes, and two 1200- or 1300 
watt units will be a desirable selection of surface 
units for a medium-sized family. Many surface 
units provide three degrees of heat-—high, medium, 
and low. Recently units have been offered which 
provide five degrees of heat, the two lowest serving 
to simmer or to keep foods warm. This type is 
desirable especially for the convenience and econ 
omy it affords in long-time slow-cooking processes 
One important point on which manufacturers of 
electric ranges could easily show more consideration 
than is customary is the matter of marking the 
switches to show what degree of heat has been 
turned on. Switches should be clearly enough 
marked so that even a stranger to the stove would 
have no difficulty in operating it, and especially in 
being sure whether it was turned on, or completely 
off. 

As mentioned in CR’s previous report in Decem- 
ber 1934, electric ranges used abroad are often de- 
signed in such a way as to draw a small amount 
of electric current continuously and to store the 
heat generated until it is wanted for use. Although 
this type of range has the important advantages ol 
being ready for use instantly at any time and of 
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not requiring installation of extra heavy wiring, no 
manufacturer to date has seen fit to make it avail- 
able to the American public 


Description of Ranges Tested 


lhe ranges tested by Consumers’ Research all 
ITotpoint Canterbury and L @ H 
the work surface 


had flat tops. 
Norwood had divided tops, 1.e., 
was in the middle of the top and two heating units 
were to the right and two to the left of this. Each 
range, with the exception of Jlotpoint Canterbury 
and Electroday, was provided with one storage 
drawer or compartment; the //otpoint Canterbury 
did not have any, and the Electroday had two draw- 
ers and one warming cabinet. The ranges tested had 
one well-type cooker and three surface units of 
which one was a large size (2000, 2100, or 2200 
watts). In both Electroday and Frigidaire ranges 
the heating element in the well-type cooker was of 
the same type as used for the surface units; in the 
other ranges tested the heating element in the 
cooker was of the open coil type and was different 
from the surface heating units. All oven doors 
opened downward and could serve as a shelf when 
open. Three of the ranges, L & IT Norwood, Electro- 
day, and Westinghouse Conqueror, had two heating 
elements in the oven, the top one being the broiler. 
The other ranges had only one oven heating ele- 
ment; this was raised three or four inches above 
the bottom of the oven, however, so that it could 
be used for broiling. Except for the Electroday, the 
ranges tested were not equipped with timers for 
automatically turning on the electricity at some 
predetermined time, but most of the ranges had 
connections for them in case the purchaser should 
wish to have one installed either at the time of pur- 
chase or later. /lectroday and L & H Norwood were 
the only ones of the ranges tested which rested on a 
base. The others had legs from 12 to 17 inches high 
All ranges were provided with one electrical outlet 
for attachment of electric appliances, such as a 
toaster or flatiron. In the case of Frigidaire and 
Westinghouse Conqueror these outlets were located 
at the front of the range (judged preferable to a 
location in the rear splasher panel back of the sur- 
face heating units). Cooking utensils furnished to 
fit the well-type cookers were made of aluminum. 


CR’s Tests 


In CR’s tests, efficiencies of one large-sized unit 
and of one small-sized unit of each range were 
measured by a test procedure in which water in 
aluminum vessels was brought to a boil from a 
temperature of 60°F. Power consumption was de- 
termined for all heating units and compared with 
the ratings given by the manufacturer. The time 
and energy consumption required to preheat the 
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oven of each range were also determined and the 
effectiveness of the oven insulation was measured. 
Oven thermostats were tested for accuracy. All 
ranges were given a careful engineering examination 
ind were also given the usual tests to ascertain 
safety of electrical insulation. Efficiencies of 
1200- and 1300-watt surface units of the ranges 
tested varied over the wide range of 55 to 69 per- 
cent. Efficiencies of the 2000-, 2100-, and 2200- 
watt units varied from 46 to 57 percent. Time 
required to preheat the ovens to a temperature of 
400°F varied from 6.3 minutes to 10.8 minutes for 
the different ranges; the cost to preheat, at 3 cents 
per kilowatt-hour, varied from 1.16 to 1.46 cents. 
None of the ranges fully met standard requirements 
for safety of electrical insulation. For this reason 
it is judged particularly important, in order to 
assure safety with electric ranges, to have a sure, 
permanent ground connection made at the time 
of installation. Surface units were satisfactorily 
level unless otherwise noted. The following ratings 
are based upon the results of the tests just described. 


Ratings are cr 39. 


B. Intermediate 


klectroday, No. 30930 (Distrib. Sears, Roebuck & Co 
$139.95 including automatic oven timer. 
Chromalox five-heat surface units. Efficiency of small 
surface unit, 69%; of large surface unit, 54%. Time 
to preheat oven to 400°F, 6.3 minutes; cost, at 3c per 
kilowatt-hour, 1.4c. Thermostat operating period un- 
duly long, permitting large variations of temperature in 
oven. Ata setting of 500°F temperature fluctuated from 
456°F to 524°F; at a setting of 300°F temperature 
fluctuated from 253°F to 345°F. Low-priced and judged 
exceptional value in comparison with other ranges on 
market having similar equipment. Effectiveness of oven 
insulation better than average. Usable baking space 
height 1014 in., width 164% in., depth 17% in.; one of 
the largest ovens in ranges tested. 


retail stores) 


i:lectromaster, Model No. 177 (Electromaster Inc., Detroit) 
$114.50. Chromalox three-heat surface units. Efficiency 
of small surface unit, 68%; of large urface unit, 56%. 
lime to preheat oven to 400°F, 7.7 minutes, cost, at 3¢ 
per kilowatt-hour, 1.1c. Thermostat somewhat inac 
curate. Ata setting of 500°F, temperature fluctuated 
from 490°F to 548°F; at a setting of 300°F, temperature 
fluctuated from 291°F to 361°F. Effectiveness of oven 
insulation poorer than average. Stove lacked connec 
tions for conveniently connecting automatic timer. 
Manufacturer failed to provide wiring diagram (which 
is important when trouble develops or repairs have to b 
made). Usable baking space: height 8% in., width 15! 
in., depth 17 in.; smallest oven in ranges tested. 


Frigidaire, Model L-10-39 (Frigidaire Div., Genera! 
Motors Corp., Dayton, Ohio) $119.50. Chromalox 
five-heat surface units. Efficiency of small surface unit, 
65%; of large surface unit, 54%. Time to preheat oven 
to 400°F, 10.8 minutes; cost, at 3c per kilowatt-hour, 
1.5c. Functioning of thermostat satisfactory. Effec 
tiveness of oven insulation better than average. Stove 
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B. Intermediate (contd. 


lacked connections for conveniently connecting aut 
matic timer. Usable baking space: height 11'4 in 
width 14% in., depth 184 in.; 


ranges tested 


one of the largest ovens 1! 


Hotpoint Canterbury, Mlodel No. 109RB2 (Edison Genera 
\ppliance Co., Inc., 5600 W. Taylor St 


all were three 


Electric 
Chicago) $123.50. Calrod surface units; 
heat units although catalog listed one five-heat unit 
standard equipment. Efficiency of small surface unit 
66%; of large surface unit, 55% 


ably level although they were less satisfactory in this 


Surface units reason 


respect than those of other ranges tested. ‘lime to pre 
heat oven to 400°F, 8 minutes; cost, at 3c per kilowat 
hour, 1.2c. Functioning of thermostat satisfact 

Effectiveness of oven insulation better than average 
Oven heating unit initially supplied had incorrect volt 
age rating and had to be returned for replacement 
Fit of oven door judged not fully satisfactory. Onl 
range tested which lacked oven door stop for holding 
door partly open during broiling. Switches not marke 
to indicate ‘‘on” and “‘off” and degree of heat. Usabk 
baking space (above broiler): height 104 in., width 14% 


in., depth 17% in. 





B. Intermediate (contd.) 


é? H The Norwood, Model 8704B (A. J. Lindemann & 
Hoverson Co., Milwaukee) $134.50. 7-AK (Tuttle & Kift 
five-heat surface units. Efficiency of small surface unit, 
66%; of larg 


to 400°F, 7.3 minutes; cost, at 3c per kilowatt-hour, 


surface unit, 57%. Time to preheat oven 
1.2c. Functioning of thermostat satisfactory. Effec 
tiveness of oven insulation poorer than average. Fuse 
protecting “convenience outlet’? was in an inconvenient 
position. \Viring was judged to be poorly arranged. No 
permanent marking of switches to indicate which heating 
elements they controlled. Usable baking space: height 
914 in., width 14% in., depth 17% in 

C. Not Recommended 


\Model No. lH O4 \Westing 
Mansfield (Ohio) $116.50 


tb ECSTLNPHOUSE Condit W, 


house Electric & Mfg. Co 
‘orox three-heat surface units Efficiency of small sul 
lace unit, only 55%; of large surface unit, only 46% 
lime to preheat oven to 400°), 7.1 minutes; cust, at 
3c per kilowatt-hour, 1.4c. Functioning of thermostat 
satisfactory. Effectiveness of oven insulation poore: 
than average Switches not marked to indicate “on” 
and “off” and degree of heat 


height 934 in., width 1414 in., depth 18'% in 


{ sable baking pact 
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THE NEW PORTABLE RADIOS 


HE problems of battery-operated portabl 
T radicn make a long story, but in this, our last 
Bulletin before the summer vacation, we can only 
find room for that minimum of information which 
will help you to understand the problem and explain 
what you are up against. The background of reasons 
and of sales tactics involved will have to await a 
longer story early next spring (if the vogue for port 
able radios continues). When considering a portable 
radio, the following points should be kept in mind 
(1) quality of reproduction will be poor—unavoidably 
in all cases; (2) cost of operation will be high—$1 
to $1.50 a month, or thereabouts, for batteries whe 
the set is in moderate use, and three times that 
much, or more, if the set is used many hours a day 
as by children or campers, or if poor or depreciated 
batteries happen to be purchased (Eveready and 
Burgess are recommended for the present)—keep 
batteries, in or out of set, at all times in coolest pos 
sible place; (3) portable sets will not work well in 
automobiles or as a substitute for an automobile 
radio; (4) reception is likely to be very unsatisfac 
tory with the best of the portables (espec ially with 
out external antenna), at distances greater than 50 to 
75 miles from powerful transmitting stations; if set is 
to be used in the wilds, remote from broadcasting 
stations, be sure to buy one which provides for 
connection of an external antenna; (5) portables 
are not good enough to be considered for a per- 
manent home or office installation. 
Since the ‘‘B” batteries used in these sets are 











likely to function longer than the “‘A”’ batteries. 
it may in some cases bs possible to restore service 
by replacing only the ‘‘A”’ battery instead of a com- 
plete new set. This practice when feasible will, of 
course, Cut cost of ope ration, and will not harm the 
set in any wa\ 

Prices include batteries (one 14%-v “‘A”’ and two 
$5-\ B”’ batteries). he three sets reported used 
superheterodyne circuit, had self-contained loop 
antennas, and were cased in fabric-covered wood 

Ratings are cr 39. 

B. Intermediate 


Emerson, Model CE-263 (Emerson Radio & Phonograp! 


Corp., 111 kighth \ve N.Y.C. $24.95. 5 tubes 
Sensitivity somewhat better than that of other sets 
tested, perhaps due to additional tube. ‘Tone quality 


viring, and cabinet construction fair, for this type of set. 
his set had somewhat greater filament current con 
sumption, necessitating more frequent replacement of 
“A” batteries than the Pilot; its ‘‘B’’-battery drain was 
about the same 2 
Pilot, Model lH 11 (Pilot Radio ¢ orp., Long Island ( ity, 
N.Y.) $29.95. 4 tubes. Ser 


and about equai lo RCA. lon quality about like 


itivity lower than Emersor 
Emerson. Disposition of batteries caused poor distribu 
tion of weight, making set somewhat awkward to carry. 2 


C. Not Recommended 
RCA, Model 94BP1 (RCA Mig. Co., Camden, N.J.) 


$19.95. 4 tubes. In tone quality and in some other 
respects considered definitely less satisfactory than 
Pilot or Emerson. Had no provi ion for connection 
f external antenna (see text | 
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SUMMER GASOLINES 


HE Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, sole manu 

facturer of antiknock fluids containing tetra 
ethyl lead, recently bought space in a trade mag 
azine to make the following appeal to garagemen. 
(Naturally, it differs considerably from the type of 
advertising used in magazines sold to the public 
because it is written to help the gasoline dealer 
sell to his customers a product which 90 percent of 
them do not need and in the opinion of many 


should not use.) 


What to say 
when customers say: 
“I CAN'T SEE 
ANY DIFFERENCE!” 


You want Mr. Jones to buy a good grade of gasoline 
from you. But suppose Mr. Jones suddenly gets the idea 
he can “economize’’...starts buying low-grade gasolin« 
and tells you that he “can’t see any difference in per 
formance!” 

What's the answer? Just this: 
tuning-up...and by that we mean it should be tuned-up 
by a competent tune-up man to take advantage of the 
better grades of gasoline you want him to use. Very often 
cars are tuned-down—by retarding the spark—to permit 
the use of low-grade gasoline without “knock” or “‘ping.” 

Remember, modern high compression cars are built 
to deliver top power and economy only when the spark is 
“maximum performance.” A 


Mr. Jones’ car needs 


advanced to the point of 
retarded spark means loss of power and economy. 

Because there are diflerent grades of gasoline sold today, 
every car has different grades of performance, depending 
on the gas used and the spark setting 

7 + * 

Consumers will note how different is the adver 
tising appeal in trade journals as compared with 
that in magazines read by the public. {Any urging 
by a motor car salesman that a car, truck, or tractor 
should be run on premium fuel should be con- 
sidered as an admission of faulty engine design 
No consumer should believe statements, however 
persuasively presented, to the effect that although 
premium fuel costs more, it gives additional mileag« 
or other virtues sufficient to compensate, or more 
than compensate, for the extra 3 cents a gallon 
cost. It is true that if low-octane non-premium 
fuel is used, the spark may have to be set back to 
reduce the knock, and power and mileage are there- 
by reduced somewhat. Nevertheless, the slight 
reduction in mileage per gallon is definitely less 
costly than the excess paid for the higher-priced 
fuel. In the old days a spark lever was provided 
at the steering post. Nowadays, perhaps to make 
the cheaper fuels somewhat less practicable, a 
spark lever or “octane selector,” or something 
equivalent to it, is provided under the hood so that 
only an auto mechanic commonly gets at it. [It is 
well for consumers to remember that on many 


points at which they have gained in convenience 
or service, which has enabled them to avoid getting 
out tools or dirtying their hands, they are paying not 
only for the cost of the service but may pay a great 
deal more for some important disadvantage accru 
ing from turning the responsibility over to another 
person. It goes without saying that whenever it’s a 
question of saving money, it’s much more likely 
to be saved by the consumer, himself, in making 
an adjustment that affects future fuel consumption 
than by anyone whom he may employ to do the 
job}. The lack of economy involved in a serviceman’s 
making an adjustment is perhaps obvious enough 
but such a lack is more than ordinarily 
perhaps, when the Ethyl! Gasoline Corporation. 
which has a strong interest in selling you their kind 


pronounced 


of gasolines, gets behind the matter and, in a manner 
quite unknown to the consumer, gives “advice” o1 
spark-timing adjustment that will result in you 
car’s performing badly on gasolines other than 
those out of which Ethyl makes its money. In the 
language of Ethyl’s advertising, ‘‘a competent tune 
up man” means a tune-up man who will make such 
an adjustment that vour car will not run well or 


non-premium fuel 


To obtain best performance on any fuel, the 
spark should be set so that when the engine has rur 
for a time and is at full operating temperature, not 
more than a light knock is heard at any speed wher 
accelerating with the accelerator fully depressed 
A faint or light knock or tapping sound will not 
harm an engine. 

For economy, as Consumers’ Research has re- 
peatedly and carefully explained, the consumer 
should use relatively low-priced third-structure 
gasolines of good quality (non-leaded, whenever: 
non-leaded gasolines are still to be had). These will 
give good performance in practically all cars, with 
the exception of some of the most recent models 
of a few makes, provided the spark advance of the 
car is properly set for the octane number of the 
gasoline used. 

In order that new subscribers may clearly under- 
stand the following ratings, the qualities of gasolines 
which form the basis of the ratings are condensed 
here from the more detailed discussion given in A 
Consumer's Study of Automobile Gasolines and 
Lubricating Oils—SB 26 (25 cents). 


Antiknock Quality. The tendency of a gasoline to pro 
duce knock in an engine is expressed by the “octane num 
ber.” The higher the octane number, the less will be the 
tendency to knock. In the gasoline tests reported in this 
Bulletin, octane numbers were found ranging from 50 
to 73.5. A change of 10 in the octane number will change 
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the knock from one which is just detectable to a distinct 
sharp knock in the average car, whereas a change of 1 1 
the octane number will alter the knock by an amount 
which is barely noticeable to the trained expert. Thx 
majority of cars can be adjusted to use gasoline having ar 
octane number as low as 60; older cars and trucks may 
use gasoline having even lower octane numbers without 
objectionable ‘‘pinging.” In general, a change of one 
degree in the angle of the distributor arm or rotor gives a 
change in knock-correction equivalent to a change of 2 in 
octane number of gasoline. 

Acceleration. Ability of a car to accelerate quickly is 
especially dependent upon the gasoline used. The gasoline 
which is most volatile, i.e., which can be vaporized most 
rapidly in the carburetor, will permit the most rapid 
acceleration. 

Ease of Starling and Tendency to Vapor Lock. Both of 
these properties also depend on the volatility of the gaso- 
line, in such a manner that the gasoline which starts most 
readily also tends most readily to cause trouble throug! 
occurrence of vapor lock under hot weather or hot-engine 
conditions. Vapor lock is caused by clogging or blocking 
of the fuel line with bubbles of gasoline vapor which have 
emerged from the liquid during its flow to the carburetor. 
It causes the engine to falter on accelerating, or even, u 
some cases. to stop completely (and it may make the engine 
very difficult to restart just after it has stopped; that could 
mean serious trouble in the case of a stoppage at a critical 
point on the road, for example, at a trunk-highway cross 
ing or on a railroad track). Vapor-lock trouble is most 
likely to occur in localities which are subject to extrem 
Where the range of atmospheric 
temperatures is greater in the winter than in summer 
more trouble with vapor lock may be experienced in winter 


changes of temperature. 


with certain gasolines (because of refiners’ practices of 
varying volatility characteristics of their fuel with the 
season). 

Crankcase Dilution. Crankcase dilution by gasoline 
depends upon the presence of (kerosene-like) constituents 
in the gasoline which are difficult to volatilize. 

Gum. So-called “gum” in gasoline is a residue left be 
hind when gasoline evaporates; it is manifested as a lac 
quer-like deposit which sometimes causes valves and pistor 
rings to stick. 

Corrosion. The damage to an engine from corrosion 
caused by gasoline is greatly increased by the presence oi 
appreciable amounts of sulphur. Sulphur content should 
not exceed a small fraction of one percent. 


This report of CR lists 70 samples of gasoline 
which were rated on the characteristics given in the 
preceding paragraphs. The various characteristics 
were satisfactory in each case, except when other- 
wise noted in the listings. Octane numbers below 
60 were judged not fully satisfactory; below 55, 
unsatisfactory. 

The regions where the samples were purchased 
are indicated in parentheses immediately after the 
brand names, i.e., (PC), sample bought on the 
Pacific Coast; (MW), Middle West; (\W), West: 
(S), South; (E), East. 

A few subscribers have complained that our re- 
ports on gasolines and oils appear too late to be of 
the greatest service to them. It should be noted, 
however, that in covering wide sections of the coun 
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try it is impossible to purchase samples, arrange for 
their shipment to a central point, make tests, 
correlate and interpret the results, and issue the 
reports earlier than in the present Bulletin. One 
reason is that in certain sections of the country the 
appearance of summer grades on the market lags 
lor example, 
summer gasolines from Texas have not been includ 


considerably behind other sections 


ed in this report, because, at the time purchases 
had to be made to finish these tests in time for this 
Bulletin, Texas summer gasolines were not yet on 
the market (a between-season grade being ther 
stocked, and summer grades not expected until 
after the lapse of another thirty days). Samples 
purchased in Kentucky were lost in transit. Unless 
otherwise noted, gasolines are third structure and 
non-leaded. 

Note: The gasolines listed as non-leaded were 
non-leaded at the time of purchase by CR, but no 
guaranty can be given that they will remain lead- 
free, for marketing conditions in the gasoline trade 
are continually and irrationally changed without 
notice to consumers. A or B ratings given do not 
apply if or when tetraethyl lead is added to any of 
the following gasolines which were not leaded at the 


time of test. Ratings are cr 39. 


A. Recommended 


Amoco Artex (KE), 64 


Associated White Gold (PC), 64 
Atlantt ( apitol (t:), 67 
Blue Sunoco Regular (1 70. (Note C rating of Midwestert 


sample. 
General Metro 2, Gikew 
Gilmore Blue Green (PC), 63 
Mohawk Golden Arrow (PC), 66 
Mohawk ‘*75"’ (PC), 66 
Motor (Cities Service) (E), 63. 
Navy Admiral Visalia Regular (PC), 68 
Navy Bakersfield Regular (PC), 71 
Norwalk “70” Regular (PC), 71. 
Norwalk Streamline Regular (PC) 
Petrol “Ping Proof” Regular (PC), 6 
(insignific ant proportion of lead. 
Richfield Flash (PC), 64. (Note C rating ot Western sample. 
Rito Grande G Gas (PC), 64 
Shell Green Streak (PC), 64 
Shell Super (E), 69. 
Signal Peerless (PC), 63 
Sunland (PC), 64. 
Texaco Indian (PC), 64. (Note B rating of Western sample 
Tidex (E), 64 
U.S. Motor Specification (Sinclais I). 64.5; (S), 63 
Union White Magic (PC), 64 
Wilshtre “Polly’’ Regular (PC), 72.5 


“Super Octane” Regular (PC), 76 


>. Contained smal 


Wilshire 
B. Intermediate 


Acto (S), 59 

Caminol Beacon-Publix (PC), 60. Tendency to crankcase 
dilution somewhat greater than average 

Caminol Security Regular Leaded (PC). 72.3 

Champion (S), 58.5 
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BK. Intermediate (contd.) 


kel Tejon Regular (PC), 70. Below average in acceleratior 


General Mobile Regular Leaded (PC), 73. 

itlmore Red Lion Regular Leaded (PC), 72.3 

Hlancock Regular (PC), 70. Below average in acceleratio: 
Vagic (WW), 63 Fendency to ipor lo greater tha 


average. 

Vetro Leaded (MW), 68; (WW), 65 

Vavy Visalia Regular (PC), 68. Below averag 
celeration. 


Pennant Leaded (\W), 65; (MIW), 66 


Signal Regular Leaded (PC), 72 
Standard Flight (PC), 60. 
Stanolind l.eaded (MAY), 65.5. (Note C rating of West 


sample. 
Sunland “H-O’ Regular Leaded (PC), 7. 
Texaco Indian (\V), 63 
Union “76” Regular Leaded (PC), 7. 


l’nigue Leaded (W), 65.3 
C. Not Recommended 


Associated Flying wy. igs Reyulas leaded (PC), 72.5 lend 
ency to vapor lock greater than average 
Blue Sunoco Regular (\IM ; 71.5 Ie nade nCcy lO Vapor ion 
very high. 

Demand Leaded (\\), 64 
than average. 

Flight (W), 63. ‘Tendency 


Green Streak (\\ Be 65 Pendency to vapor loe k greater thai 


average 


lenden VY to Vapor lock yreatel 


to vapor lock very great. 
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Cc. Not Recommended (contd. 


Gulf Trathe VW 51 

llancock ‘*‘5 Point’ Regular leaded P( 11 Correos 
tendenc. considerable 

Ih Fla h (Coates (P¢ , OZ. C orrosio! ende;n Very hig] 

Vohawk ‘‘Super’’ Regular Leaded (PC), 72.3. Corrosio 


tendency considerabk 


Petrol Anti Knock (PC), 70 lendency t Vapor lock mit 
yreater than average 
Purol Pep Leaded (MA\V), 70. Gum content high 
Cichfield Flash (WW 05 Tendency to 
than ave rage 


Richfield **T1i-Octane Reyulat Leaded (PC), 72.5 Cor 


considerable. 


vapor lock grea 


rosion tenden¢ 


Rio Grande Cracked Regular Leaded (PC), 72.5. Corrosion 
tendency considerable. 
hell Super Regular Leaded (PC), 70.5. Tendency to vap 


] 
iOCK vrealer Lhan averave. 


yilver Shell (MW), 50 

Spur Leaded (S), 71.5. Gum content high 

Standard Unsurpassed Regular Leaded (PC), 70.5. ‘Tend 
ency to vapor lock greater than averay« 

Ylanolind Leaded (\W), 65. Tendency to 

than average. 

lexaco Fire Chief Regular Leaded (PC), 70.5 
vapor lock greater than average. 

Vestern (El Tejon) (PC), 68. Tendency to vapor lock and 


Vapor lock greatle 
Pendency to 


corrosion greater than averagt 
it ushtire Econom) PC }s 68.5 Corrosion te ndency col 


siderable. 


AUTOMOBILE OILS—SUMMER GRADES 


ANY subscribers have apparently been puzzled 

by claims for differences and supposed dif 
ferences in the quality of motor oil. 
find, have not drawn the inference we supposed 
they readily would draw from our numerous test 
findings on automobile oils. This has perhaps been 
natural enough because we have not had space 
available to draw comparisons in the necessar, 
detail between the advertising claims and the actual 
performance of the various oils on test. (Some 
times when we have discussed the absurdity of 
certain advertising claims, a few subscribers have 
written to say that they already know that the 
purpose of much advertising is to mislead or 
confuse, and that CR should assume a knowledge: 
of this characteristic of advertising on the part of 
its subscribers.) Nevertheless, there are so many 
letters received from subscribers showing that they 
do retain a degree of belief in the special claims 
made for particular brands that we wish to assure 
our readers that the differences in the practical 
merits in use of competitive oils are (much as with 
cigarets) in nearly every case unimportant or 


Many, we 


negligible, and that certainly the differences be 
tween high- and low-priced oils which have re 
ceived equal ratings in CR’s Bulletins are prac 
tically insignificant from the consumer’s point of 
view. Readers may properly assume that claims 
for special properties in lubricating oils are mainly 
matters of straining for effect and differentiation 


in words—in advertising copy. One maker, for 


example, less modest perhaps than most, claims 
“Greater Speed....Quicker Acceleration....Greater 
Hill-Climbing Ability....Reduces Motor Wear.” 


Another claims that his product is a “‘special oil for 
stop-and-go driving’ and,that it ‘flows instantly 
lo every moving part, even on cold starts.’’ Othe: 
claims are: “Will DOUBLE and TREBLE the use 
ful life of any oil or grease,”’ ‘‘Guaranteed 2000 
miles,’’ “‘Finest Pennsylvania oil in the world.”’ 
The person familiar with oil advertising realize: 
that any of these claims may be to a degree true 
and to a degree false with respect to any given 
brand of oil reasonably near to standard or cus 
tomary market quality, but that, whether true or 
false in a legalistic sense, they are more than likely 
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b It is unwise of consumers 


to be quite irrelevant. 
ever to suppose that the statements of oil and gaso 
line advertisements represent a sincere attempt 
to assert a unique and important truth about a 
product. Any claim that is interesting or novel or 
sounds particularly convincing is likely to appear 
in the advertising of any product, primarily because 
i clever writer in an ad-agency has thought it to 
be an effective means for differentiating his national 
ly advertised high priced product from the com 
petition offered by another or cheaper one. Che 
principal aim of advertising and of much differentia 


tion of trade brands is to make ordinary goods 
seem un-ordinary and so command higher prices 
than they otherwise would. 

“Demonstrations,” which are specially designed 
to show superiority of any particular brand of oil, 
spark plug, spark intensifier or other automobile 
gadgets, vacuum cleaner, or electric lamp, should 
always be discounted The whole purpose of a 
demonstration is to develop or “dramatize” an 
advantage or presumed advantage of one product, 
and suppress or disregard all of the respects in which 
it is no better than or actually inferior to others 
Consumers often forget that special value or 
strength in one characteristic usually goes with 
(as high selectivity in a radio 


and high illuminating ef 


weakness in another 
goes with poor fidelity, 
ficiency in an electric lamp bulb is associated with 
short life). Salesmen are not fooled by such 
demonstrations because they have seen so many 
convincing displays put on for so many products 
that could not all be superior; but they are inter 
ested in making a sale, and “‘dramatization,’’ how 
ever it distorts the facts, does make sales, since 
most consumers are unwary, or uninformed through 
particular expedients 


Never forget 


that a clever adman or a salesman trained in ‘‘crea 


lack of experience as to the 
used in devising a “‘demonstration.”’ 


tive salesmanship” can always be found to contrive 
in equally convincing sales talk or demonstration 
lor any brand whose maker puts the problem up to 
him. 


* * * * 


lo go back to oils —from the consumer's point ol 
view, such differences as exist between well-known 
brands are chiefly in the extent to which thei 
viscosity decreases as the temperature rises. The 
following oils have been rated on that characteristic, 
which is the principal factor of 
selecting an oil, for oils of present-day, well-known 


importance i 


brands do not as a rule differ significantly in othe: 
respects. ~The smaller the change in viscosity due 
to temperature change, the more desirable is the 
oil. (For a fuller discussion of oils, the reader may 
refer to A Consumer's Study of Automobile Gasoline: 
and Lubricating Oils—SB 26, 25 cents.) The oils 
which are rated A were superior in having a low 
degree of change of viscosity with temperature, 
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those rated B were about average, and those rated C 
showed a considerable change. Oils which were 
found by test not to be of the S.A.E. grade claimed 
by the manufacturer were assigned a lower rating 
on this account than they otherwise would have 
Stanolind, however, merited a C rating 
\ iscosity. For 


received 


without regard to the claimed 


brevity, these oils are noted as “misbranded” 


in the listing. “Samples were purchased in var 
ious sections of the country; a number of CR 
subscribers kindly furnished their services in select 
ing brands in greatest demand in their several local 
ities. | xcept where otherwise noted the oils tested 
were canned oils S.A.E. 30 and were purchased by 
or for CR in original sealed tins. Prices given are 
per quart and include taxes where such are levied 
lhe regions where the samples were purchased are 
after the 
brand names, i.e., (PC), sample bought on the 
Pacific Coast; (MW), Middle West; (SW), South 
west; (FW), Far West; (W), West; (S), South; 
NE), Northeast; (f), East. Samples purchased 
in Kentucky were too long delayed in delivery to 
company’s 


indicated in parentheses immediately 


be included, cue to transportation 
error. 
Ratings are cr 39 


A. Recommended 


1-Penn (S) (Sold bw The Great A. & P. Tea Co.) 18.5« 
2-gal can, $1.48 

Bureau-Penn (E Distrib. | nited Co-operatives, Im 
17.5c; 2-gal can, $1.40 

Cross Country (I), Cat. No. 28—4503 (Distrib. Sears 
Roebuck & Co. 17.6 including postage (Parcel Post, 
one 2); 5-qt can, 69c plus postage. Sold also as Penn 
Meda 

kastern Stat NE Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange 
15« sold in 2'4-s il lots only. 


Esso Unifla No. 3 () (Standard Oil Co.) 35« 
E-ssolube (E (Standard Oil Co.)  25« 
rolden Shell (.) 25c, (MW) 26c (Shell Oil Co.) 
ood Pr nn (be ‘+ [distrib Western \uto Stores 17.4 
2 gal can, $1.39 
Gulfpride (SW) 


Kendall (MW 


(Gault Oil Corp.) 35 

(Kendall Refining Co.) 34« 

Koolmotor (S) (Cities Service Oil Co.) 35c. 

Lionhead Purest Premium (PC (silmore Oil Co ty 
But note B rating of the (FW) sample 


Lubrite (\IW (Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.) 26: 
Panhard (t) (New York Lubricating Oil Co. 25 
Penn-Rad (1 (Radbill Oil Co.) 12.4 2-gal can, 99 


Union Oil Co. 
Quaker State Oil Refining Corp 


Pure Pe nn (1 \\ 

Quaker State (M\ 
36c. 

Richfield Penn (KW (Richfield Oil Corp 
terling (MW) (Sterling Oil Co.) 31 

lydol (1 (Tide Water Associated Oil Co 25 
alvoline (MW) (Valvoline Oil Co.) 37c. 

Veedal (WW) 30 K\W) (Tide Water Associated Oil Co.) 

Wards 100% Pure Pennsylvania Standard (EF), Cat. No 
461—7392 (Distrib. Montgomery Ward & Co.) 15.6c 
including postage (l’arcel Post. zone 2): 5-qt can, 59¢ 


plus postage 
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A. Recommended (contd.) 


Wards 100% Pure Pennsylvania Supreme (EF), Cat. No. 
461—7365 (Distrib. Montgomery Ward & Co.) 17.6c 
including postage (Parcel Post, zone 2); 5-qt can, 69c 
plus postage. 

Wolf's Ilead (MW) 
30c. 


(Wolverine-Empire Refining Co.) 


B. Intermediate 


Amoco (E) (American Oil Co.) 25c. 

Atlantu Quality (E) (The Atlantic Refining Co.) 25. 

Cittes Service D (IE) (Cities Service Oil Co.) 25c. 

Conoco Germ Processed (S\V) (W) (Continental Oi! Co.) 
30c. 

General Lubrite (PC) (General Petroleum Corp.) 26c 
Sold in bulk. Misbranded. 

Gulflube (MI\V) (Gulf Refining Co.) 26c. 

Lavoline (\V) 30c, (PC) 31c, (FW) (Indian Retining Co.) 

Iso-Vis “*D"’ (WW) (Standard Oi! Co.) 30c 

Lionhead (FW) (Gilmore Oil Co.) 

Motoreze (\V) (Union Oil Co.) 25c. 

Panoco (S) (Pan-American Petroleum Corp.) 30 

Purol (MW) (The Pure Oil Co.) 26c. 

Richfield Pennsylvania S.A.E. 10-10\W (\W) 
Corp.) 30c. 

Richlube (PC) (Richfield Oil Corp.) 26c. 

Rio Lube (PC) (Rio Grande Oil Co.) 26c. 

R. P. M. (W) 26c, (FW) (Standard Oil Co.) 


(Richfield Oil 
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B. Intermediate (contd.) 


Shell Penn (FW) (Shell Oil Co.) 

Sinclaw Opaline (E) (Sinclair Refining Co.) 25c. 

Spur (S) (Chalmette Petroleum Corp.) 20c. 
bulk. Misbranded. 

Texaco (E) 25c, (SW) 25c. (FW) (The Texas Co.) 

Trop-Artic (M\WV) (Phillips Petroleum Co.) 26c. 

Zerolene (W) (Standard Oi! Co.) 15c. Sold in bulk. 
(But note C rating of the (PC) and (FW) samples.) 


Sold in 


C. Not Recommended 


tristo (FW) (Union Qil Co.) 

Aristo Red Line (PC) (Union Oil Co.) 16c. 

Cycol (FW) (Tide Water Associated Oil Co.) 

Gold Crest (E}, Cat. No. 28—4476 (Distrib. Sears, Roe 
buck & Co.) 1i.le including postage (Parcel Post, 
zone 2); 10-qt can, 79c plus postage. 

Greenspot (FW) (General Petroleum Corp.) 

MacMillan Ring-Free (PC) (MacMillan Petroleum Corp.) 
2Ac. 

Mohawk (PC) (Mohawk Petroleum Co.) 
gal. Sold in bulk. 

Signal Western (PC) (Signal Qil Co.) 16c. 

Stanolind (MW) (Standard Oil Co. of 
Sold in bulk. Misbranded. 

Sunoco (E) (Sun Oil Co.) 25c. 

Westlube (FW) (Richfield Oil Corp.) 

Zerolene (PC) 16c, (FW) (Standard Oi! Co.) 


Sold in bulk 


10c; 35c per 


Sold in bulk. 
Indiana) 15c 


Sold in bulk 


AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 


HE deterioration of rubber with age is so general- 

ly well known that it seems hardly necessary 
to caution subscribers against purchasing inner 
tubes which have been on a dealer's shelf for any 
considerable period. Probably one of the best ways 
to insure getting fresh stock is to buy from a dealer 
known to have a fairly large turnover. In addition, 
the tube should be removed from its carton and 
examined carefully. If the tube tends to fall 
back easily into the same folds which it had in the 
box, it has quite probably lost some of its resil- 
iency. A very old tube may even show slight sur- 
face checking or incipient cracks, especially when 
stretched a bit. 

In the present test of inner tubes, every effort was 
made to obtain new stock by purchasing from large 
dealers or from factory outlets, especially request- 
ing new material in each case. All samples were 
represented as being new (though such a claim may 
perhaps be expected in any event). 

Neither the so-called ‘“‘puncture-proof” (or “‘punc- 
ture-seal’”’) nor the “‘super-safety” (or ‘‘blowcut- 
proof’) tubes have been included in this year’s test. 
It has been reported, however, that the “‘puncture- 
proof’’ types (costing about 50 percent more than 
standard tubes) cause more heating of the tires 
than the standard tubes, and for this reason may 
even lead to blowouts during prolonged, fast driving 
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in hot weather. Moreover, nails picked up by the 
tires may wear large holes (costly to repair) in the 
casing before their presence is noticed, since the 
tire may not go flat for some time. For service 
where it is of prime importance to reduce delays at 
the expense of extra operating costs, however, the 
use of the “puncture- proof” type of tube might be 
warranted in spite of these disadvantages. There 
is a second type which is not ‘“‘puncture-proof,” 
but said to be “‘blowout-proof.’’ Such a tube is the 
Goodyear “Lifeguard,” and this, while admittedly 
reducing the danger resulting from blowouts, does 
not prevent leaks and punctures. In view of the 
improved roads which now offer reduced chances of 
tire failure, it is questionable whether the  so- 
called ‘“‘blowout-proof” tubes are worth their 
additional cost. 

In carrying out the present test, dimensional pro- 
perties of all tubes, i.e., length, thickness, inside 
diameter, and volume, were measured and compared 
with Federal Specifications ZZ-T-721b. Tube weight, 
not included in the Federal Specifications, was also 
measured. Five physical tests were then carried 
out, namely tests for tensile strength, elongation, 
set (persistence of length-change after stretching), 
hardness, and elasticity. Federal Specifications do 
not specify the last two properties. All physical 
tests were carried out on samples as received, and 
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after one, two, and three days’ aging in a Bierer- 
Davis oxygen bomb. This method of aging, in- 
tended to simulate in a short time the action of 
heat and air on the rubber, is believed to give some 
indication of the change in properties of the tube 
under normal use. No such test, however, can give 
a reliable estimation of anticipated service life, 
unless the histories of the individual samples are 
known with respect ‘to composition, cure, age, 
method of storage, etc. For the purpose of com- 
paring the qualities of tubes of similar character 
and different brands, however, the accelerated ag- 
ing method of test is believed valuable. 

All tubes were rated on compliance with certain 
Federal Specifications and on performance under 
the various physical tests described above. Size of 
the tubes tested was 6.00 x 16. Ratings are cr 39 


A. Recommended 


4il-State Companion, Cat. No. 95-5300 (Distrib. Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.) $1.95 plus postage. Considerably 
superior in most properties to other tubes in test. I 
Riverside Brown, First Quality, Cat. No. 64—317 (Distrib 
$1.95 plus postage. Main- 
Surpassed by Al/ 


Montgomery Ward & Co.) 
tained properties well in aging test. 
State, Dunlop, and Firestone in most properties but had 
yood tensile strength and contained second largest 
volume of rubber. Amount of set was rather high. I 
Junlop Go 


Corp., Buffalo, 


1 Cup Heavy Duty (Dunlop Tire and Rubber 
N.Y.) $2.80. Equal to All-State but 
for fact that set increased rapidly during aging test 
Contained largest volume of rubber of any tube tested. 2 
Firestone High Speed Heavy Duty (The Firestone Tire 


and Rubber ¢ \kron, Ohio) $2.85. Somewhat supet 


ior in quality to Riverside but contained smaller amount 
of rubber. 2 
General Hea Duty (General Tire and Rubber Co., 


\kron, Ohio) $4.10. Slightly below average in quality 
hut ranked third in volume of rubber contained. Amount 
?t set was rather hich. 3 


B. Intermediate 


Ariel Heavy Duty (Fisk Rubber Corp., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.) $1.95 


siderably affected bv aging test. l 


Volume of rubber relatively low Con 


(Goodyear lire and Rubber Co., 
$1.50. Tube would rate A if based 


Goodyear Pathfinder 
Inc., Akron, ¢ Jhio) 
on quality of rubber only, but low volume of rubber 
would indicate that tube might be unduly stressed in 
service. l 


Goodrich Standard Red (B lt’. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio) 


$2.85. 


aging test. 


Volume of rubber low. Lost tensile strength in 
Other properties about average. 2 
Goodyear Heavy Duty Red (Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co., Inc.) $2.40. Contained next to lowest volume of 
rubber. Affected more than average by aging tests. 2 
Lee of Conshoho ken Bevel Weld Heavy Duty (Lee Tire 
and Rubber Co., Conshohocken, Pa.) $2.25. Remarks 
under Goodyear Pathfinder also apply to this tube. Set 
high. 2 
Goodrich Silvertown (B. F. Goodrich Co.) $3.65. High 
Original tensile strength dropped rapidly in aging. Most 
other properties held up well 3 
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C. Not Recommended 


Seiberling Standard Service (The Seiberling Rubber Co.., 
\kron, Ohio) $2. Low elongation, high hardness and 
set. I 

Hudson (Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa.) $2.40 
Except for volume of rubber, was found deficient in most 
important properties. Set exceptionally high. 2 

Kelly-Springfield Heavy Duty (Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 
Cumberland, Md.) $2.95. Elongation was only property 
well maintained throughout test. Contained good 

volume of rubber. 

S. Royal (United States Rubber Products, Inc., N.Y.C.) 

$3.65. Rubber volume less than required by Federal 

Specifications. Quality of rubber poor 3 


Oeil 


HOME OWNER’S PAMPHLET 


\ REVIEW 
Security for llome and Loan, a pamphlet of 
eighteen pages prepared by the Durable Woods 
Institute, will be of interest to anyone who is to 
build or repair a home with wood. The pamphlet 
discusses, for the most part, various grades and 
species of cedar, redwood, and cypress, and tells 
which ones are most suitable for various uses. It 
also gives very directions for 


good protection 


against termites. Natural resistance to decay of 
wood is confined to the heartwood. Careful reading 
of the pamphlet shows that only certain grades of 
cedar, redwood, and cypress are all heartwood. 
Most grades of these woods admit more or less sap 
wood which has no more resistance to decay than 
wood of the non-durable species. CR believes that 
while the statements of the pamphlet are biased in 
redwood, and cypress industry, 
It is believed that the 


consumer, by observing those items in which the all 


favor of the cedar, 


they are in the main reliable. 


heartwood grades tend to be recommended for two 
or three of the three classes of construction may 
safely use those recommendations on page 13 as an 
indication of when it is most important to use the 
relatively expensive, decay-resistant woods. 

One who wants to be sure of buying naturally 


] 


durable wood should specify and accept only all 


heartwood or go to the lumber yard and pick out 


the pieces himself. Fortunately there ts a strong 


contrast in color between the sapwood and heart 
wood of cedar and redwood, so that the purchaser 
can see for himself what he is getting. Usually there 
is a strong contrast in color in cypress also, especially 
when both the heartwood and sapwood are in the 
same piece; but it takes some experience to tell the 
difference between heartwood of a very light color 


and sapwood which is a little darker than ordinary. 


The pamphlet may be obtained free from Durable 
Woods Institute, 155 Fast 44 St., N.Y. 





CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH BULLETIN 


ELECTRIC FLATIRONS 


oT long after the appearance of CR’s last 
N report on flatirons, in which a certain fire 
hazard which they present and a way to diminish 
it were discussed, the following news item Wa 
printed in the New York Sun 
LONDON, June 30 (A.P. ire engines dash 
ed to Buckingham Palace today after an un 
watched electric iron had started a fire in one 
of the staff apartments alongside the rova! 
residence 
(;rooms from the royal mews put the fire 
out before the engines got there \ floor was 


burned through 


This fire is only one of many reported in the news 
that might probably have been avoided by following 
the recommendation repeatedly made by CR that, 
for safety against fire, only thermostatically con 
trolled irons should be used. 

The flatirons in CR’s test were carefully inspected 
and were tested for safety of electrical insulation, 
adequacy of heat output, accuracy of temperature 
control, temperature of handle, etc. The eight 
irons of conventional type were found in the main 
to be well-made appliances and it is deemed that 
any of them should give satisfactory performance 
in use; faults even of the irons rated B were mostly 
of a minor nature. All irons except the Sleem 
Klectric were thermostatically controlled and of a 
type designated by maker for use on a-c only. The 
weights varied from 3 pounds 10% ounces for Gen- 
eral Electric Moderne to 6 to 7 pounds for Steem 
Electric (the weight of which varied with the amount 
Irons weighing approxi 
mately 4+ pounds have been shown to iron satis- 


of water in its reservoir). 


very heavy ones, 
and to be less tiring than heavier irons. All of the 
irons except the Sleem Electric had a nominal rating 
of 1000 watts (a desirable figure, if controlled by 
an adequate thermostat, and superior to a lower 
wattage for average use). Areas of soleplates were 
in or very close to the preferred range of 25 to 30 
square inches unless otherwise noted. Weights 
given in the listings are for the irons exclusive of 
cords and plugs. 

Some irons had detachable cords; 
cords permanently attached at the side of the iron. 
While the detachable cord has the advantage of 
being more easily replaced: when worn out, the 
permanently attached cord is becoming increasingly 
popular because it is less cumbersome and elimin- 
ates the plug element, which often becomes broken 
or deranged in service. The irons rated A gave 
somewhat better thermal performance than the 
irons rated B. Ratings are cr 39 except as noted. 


factorily most fabrics, except 


others had 


A. Recommended 


Wards Supreme Quality, Cat. No. 86—4980  (Distril 
Vontgomery Ward & Co.) $6.45 plus postage. 3 Ib 

» (3 Ib 8 oz claimed). Cord permanently connected 
of iron. Soleplate made of aluminum alloy 

easily scratched. Thermostat of trigger 


quit acting) tvpe (desirable). Closely resembled 
reneral Iclectric Moderne, but had a slightly different 
iandle and connecting cord and lacked the gadget 
called ‘button nooks”’ (little grooves cut in the point of 
plate) of the more expensive tron. 2 

reneral Electric Moderne, Cat. No. 15983 Genera! 
Electric Co., $8.95. 3 Ib 10% oz 


3 Ib 8 oz claimed). Cord permanently connected at 
found 


Bridgeport, Conn.) 
side of iron. Soleplate made of aluminum alloy; 
Thermostat of trigger (quick 
icting) type (desirable Wards 
Supreme Quality, priced at more than $2 lower. 3 
Sunbeam Ironmaster, Model A-4 (Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Co., Roosevelt Rd., Chicago) $8.95 4 lb (3 lb 12 o7 
Cord permanently connected at side of irot 


to he easil\ s( ratched. 


Closely resembled 


claimed). 
Thermostat control conveniently located in handle 


Handle remained exceptionally cool during operation of 


iron 3 


B. Intermediate 


(Distrib. Sears, Roe 
buc k W ( 0.) ( at. No. 20 1065 
it $5.95 plus postage, from mail-order store. 4 lb (3 lb 


HTeatmaster De luxe, \lodel 1065 


$5.95 in retail stores: 
12 oz claimed). Cord detachable and equipped with a 
long flexible spring supported by a short rod to be 
clamped to the ironing board for keeping cord out of the 
way. If found unsatisfactory at any time within 5 
vears, iron mav be returned for a refund of purchase price 
less 10% for each month used. Considered a good 
guaranty if iron is in frequent use, but seems a poor 
guaranty for a consumer using an iron only occasionally.2 
l’roctor B live Streak, Model No. 944 


Co., Seventh St. and Tabor Road, Philadelphia) $6.95 


(Proctor Electric 


$t Ib. Cord permanently connected at side of iron 
Cord judged to be of unusually good quality. Handle re 
mained exceptionally cool during operation of iron 2 
lniversal, Model E7183 (Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
$6.95. 4 Ib 2!4 oz (3 lb 8 oz claimed). 
Cord permane utly connected at side of iron. Area ol 


Britain, Conn.) 


soleplate somewhat small, approximately 23 sq in. 2 


Westinghouse Adjust-o-matic, Cat. No. LPC-4 (Westing 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio) $8.95. 
+ lb 2 oz (4 lb claimed). Cord permanently connected 

Thermostat of trigger (quick acting) 

Ter perature ol control knob became 


at side of iron. 
type (desirable). 
much too hot and could burn user's hand. 3 


Vanning-Bowman, Model No. 1489 (Manning, Bowman 
& Co, Meriden, Conn.) $6.95. 3 Ib 13% oz (4 Ib 
claimed). Cord detachable. Temperature of control 
knob became much too hot and could burn hand. 
Though the later tests were satisfactory, the iron when 
received failed to meet recognized standard require- 
ments for safety of electrical insulation. Besides, due to 
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msole’’? Type Pianos 
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